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BY THE AUTUMN SEA. 


ATR as the dawn of the fairest day, 
Sad as the evening’s tender gray, 
By the latest lustre of sunset kissed, 
That wavers and wanes through an amber mist— 
There cometh a dream of the past to me, 
On the desert sands, by the autumn sea. 


All heaven is wrapped in a mystic veil, 
And the face of the ocean is dim and pale, 
And there rises a wind from the chill northwest, 








That seemeth the wail of a soul’s unrest, 
As the twilight falls, and the vapors flee 
Far over the wastes of the autumn sea. 


A single ship through the gloaming glides 
Upborne on the swell of the seaward tides ; 
And along the gleam of her topmost spar 





Are the virgin-eyes of the vesper star 
That shine with an angel’s ruth on me— 
A hopeless waif, by the autumn sea. 


The wings of the ghostly beach-birds gleam 

Through the shimmering surf, and the curlew’s scream 
Falls faintly shrill from the darkening height ; 

The first weird sigh on the tips of Night 

Breathes low through the sedge and the blasted tree, 
With a murmur of doom, by the autumn sea. 


Oh, sky-enshadowed and yearning main, 

Your gloom but deepens this human pain ; 
Those waves seem big with a nameless care, 
That sky'is a type of the heart’s despair, 

As I linger and muse by the sombre lea, 

And the night-shades close on the autumn sea. 


Pav. H, Hayne. 
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THE POISON OF ASPS: 


A NOVEBETTE. 


ROSS CHURCH). 


BY FLORENCE MARRYAT (MRS. 


“The poison of asps is under their lips.” 
* A lie that is all a liemay be met with and fought outright, 
Bat a lie that is part & truth is a harder matter to fight.” 
TENNYSON. 
CHAPTER VII. 


“ WeLL, my dear, and what do you think of Engenia ?” said Mrs. 
Beale to her daughter Antoinette, as the four ladies sat down to dinner 
together on the evening of Mrs, Archer's return. 

Mrs. Lennox, who wore a dress cut in exaggeration of the prevail- 
ing mode; whose brightly-tinted hair, crowned with fantastic bows 
of ribbon, was arranged in imitation of a haystack on the back of her 
head, and a rat’s-nest in the front; who was conscious of displaying 
cuffs and collars and sash and shoes of the very latest fashion ; Mrs. 
Lennox, I say, glorying in these possessions, glanced with a critical 
eye, which could afford to be lenient, at Eugenia’s carelessly-arranged 
hair and dress, and said that she thought her sister was looking very 
well. 

“ Not at all as though you had been dangerously ill, Eugenia ; in- 
deed, considering the climate and the length of time, I think you are 
remarkably well preserved. But what makes you wear your hair in 
that style, my dear? Is that the fashion in Calcutta ?” 

“T have never worn it otherwise,” said Mrs. Archer, with a faint 


smile, as she passed her hand over the fair, wavy braids which so well | 


suited her cleanly-cut features. “The heat, generally speaking, is so 
overpowering in India, that I was glad to tuck my hair away as much 
as I could.” 

“ Ah, the heat, to be sure. But that does not prevent people from 
mixing in a great deal of gayety, does it?” 

“Tt does not prevent most people. If you went into a Calcutta 
ballroom in the height of the season, you would acknowledge that.” 

“ And it did not prevent you, if all I hear is correct? Charley 
Oswald tells me that he met you out constantly.” 

“It is quite true,” said Eugenia; “I have been a great deal in so- 
ciety during the last twelve months.” 

She had blushed at the mention of Captain Oswald’s name, but not 
so vividly as on the former occasion. On her way back to Fairmead 
she had been thinking much of what she might have to undergo in 
the way of questioning from Antoinette, and she had determined that 
through no weakness of hers should her husband’s safety be imperilled. 
She had not considered whether that of her good name could in any- 
wise be made to suffer. She only saw the approach of danger from 
one side. 

“Oh, dear, yes!” continued Mrs. Lennox; “and Charley con- 
siders your waltzing perfection. He waltzes well himself, doesn’t 
he?” 

“Very well, if I remember rightly. Is—is Captain Oswald, then, 
still at Southmere?” in a tone of anxiety which could not be dis- 
guised,. 

“No. He lives in London—in chambers—somewhere near Regent 
Street, I believe ; but he is constantly running down to see us—to see 
his aunts, I mean. I think him a very nice fellow, so lively and good- 
natured. He must have been a great loss to Calcutta.” 

“There are so many men there,” was the evasive answer. 

“ Oh, of course—and Charley seems to me to have known them 
all. By-the-by, who is this Geoffrey Carden whom he talks so much 
about ?” 

At this question, put with apparently the greatest nonchalance, 
Marion glanced indignantly at her elder sister, while she turned with 
confidence to await the answer of the younger; and Mrs. Beale also, 
whose sole feeling, however, was curiosity, directed her attention tow- 
ard Eugenia. Three pairs of eyes, therefore, were scrutinizing her at 
the same moment; and, though she met them, as she had before de- 
termined with herself, boldly and without flinching, she felt the hot 
blood mounting higher every moment, until it left cheek, brow, and 
neck, one burning blush. 

“He is the junior partner in the firm,” she said, after a pause— 
which was slight indeed, but sufficient to show the effort made to 
speak. 


” 


“Ts he an agreeable man ?—young, and good-looking and all 
that?” 

“T believe he is about the same age as my husband ; he was one 
of Henry’s greatest friends,” she answered, quietly. 

“ Was? Have they quarrelled, then ?” was the quick retort, 

At this thrust, Eugenia did show signs of distress; for it came 
upon her unexpectedly, and she had no idea how to parry it. 

“ Quarrelled !—why should you think so? I am not aware tha 





they ever had a word together.” 

“Then Mr. Carden has left Calcutta?” 

“Oh, no! I believe not—I have heard nothing of it,” stammereg 
Eugenia. 

But Mrs. Lennox noticed the hesitation, and believed she had got 
upon the right track. Mr. Carden was noé in Calcutta; he was most 
probably in England at the present moment, and Eugenia had her 
own reasons for wishing to conceal the fact. That was nothing ex. 
traordinary to Antoinette, who constantly had her own reasons for 
not behaving openly, and she longed to prove her sister as deceitful 
as herself. 

“T merely asked the question,” she observed, “ because you used 
the past tense in speaking of him. If Mr. Geoffrey Carden has not 
quarrelled with Henry, and is still in India, I suppose they are as great 
friends as before—eh ?” 

“Oh, dear, yes !—no doubt of it; I don’t think I can have known 
what I was talking about,” replied Mrs. Archer, in much confusion; 
which made Marion Elliot turn with a deep sigh to her plate, and 
Mrs. Beale exchanged a knowing glance of concern with her daughter 
Antoinette. 

“ By-the-way,” continued Mrs. Lennox, lightly, “ talking of this 
cher Henri, how does he bear his widowhood, Eugenia—bravely ?” 

“T have not heard from him,” she answered, thoughtlessly. 

She had resolved to be so natural and at her ease that she was in 
danger of overdoing her part; for, though she had seen and heard 
much of her sister’s artfulness during her lifetime, she had little 
knowledge of the lengths to which Antoinette would go in order to 
accomplish her purposes. Pitted against a woman so unscrupulously 
false, Eugenia’s ingenuous character had no more chance than if the 
battle had been between a serpent and a dove. Directly the sen 
tence had escaped her lips, she knew that she had played a wrong 
card ; but repentance came too late—the words were not to be unsaid. 

“ Not heard from him?” exclaimed Mrs. Lennox. “ Why, my dear 
Eugenia, two mails have come in since you yourself arrived. I hope 
to Goodness nothing is the matter; don’t you feel very uncomfortable 
about it?” 

“T have not thought—I quite forgot—it seems so short a time,” 
commenced Eugenia; but her perplexity increased each moment, until 
it was painful to watch the working of her features. 

“ You told me that you expected to find letters with your husband's 
agents in town,” said Marion, in her clear, firm tones. 

They recalled Eugenia to herself. The color had all faded from 
her face as she replied to them, but her voice was once more steady: 

“Yes; but there were none.” 

She raised her eyes to Marion’s as she said the words, but some- 
thing that she read there made her turn hastily away. For the first 
time, her dear sister looked reproachfully at her, as though to ask her 
to be true. Eugenia could not bear to meet that questioning gave, 
and, as she avoided it, the tears rushed to her eyes. 

“ Well, I call that very pretty behavior!” exclaimed Mrs. Lennox; 
“ but perhaps there has been some mistake about the posting. There 
is another mail due on Saturday, and then you will be sure to hear. I 
hope Henry will not suffer by any of these losses in Calcutta.” 

“ What losses?” demanded Mrs. Archer, with a kindling eye. 

“Oh, banks smashing, and all that sort of thing. William told 
me the papers were full of it; so I asked him to send down the Iv 





| dian Mail, with Punch and the JIlustrated, this week. I thought you 
| might like to look at it. You're sure to see lots of your friends’ 
names mentioned here.” 

“Thank you; you are very kind,” murmured Eugenia, while she 
fell to thinking how she could best manage to waylay the postmal, 
and get possession of the newspaper which her husband had ordered 
her to destroy. Of one thing she felt certain ; she must write at once 
and warn him of the near neighborhood of Captain Oswald, and also 
of the suspicions to which the non-arrival of Indian letters would lay 

| him open. 
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She would send hima letter by the next day’s post, entreating him 
to write to her, as though through McAlbert & Wigson, and let the 
missive reach Ash Grove by the following Sunday, when by rights 
such missive would have been due ; so that she might be able to say, 
with a clear conscience, that she had heard from him, and he was well. 
With this intent she retired early to her bedroom, and sat up late 
transcribing the epistle, that it might be ready to put into her pocket 
when she took her usual morning-walk with the children; and ad- 
dressed it plainly to “ P. Q., Post-office, Charing Cross,” and hid it 
away among her clothes lest any eye should see it before it was 
dispatched, and question her upon the subject. And then the weary 
woman sought her rest and found it not, until the morning sun had 
dispersed the shadows of the night; when she fell asleep with a 
prayer upon her lips—a prayer for her husband, her children, and one 
other, whom even to mention in her prayers she prayed might not be 
sin! 

God grant it. If intercession for those we love (rightfully or 
wropgfully) is to be counted up against us, why were hearts added to 
our souls, or feelings to our nature ? 

To write her letter in private, Eugenia found easy enough ; but to 
convey it to the post unnoticed was a far more difficult matter. The 
post-office was at Fairmead, three miles distant from Ash Grove, and 
the correspondence of the household was generally conveyed thither 
by the man who brought the letters. The next morning was damp 
and ungenial—a most unfavorable occasion for a walk ; and yet Mrs. 
Elliot met Eugenia in the hall, the first thing after breakfast, fully 
equipped in her outdoor attire, and evidently bent on a constitu- 
tional. 

“My dear Eugenia! you are surely not going to take the little 
ones out to-day ; it is far too damp.” 

“T was not thinking of it; I am going out on a little business of 
my own.” 

“ But it is not a morning for you, any more than for them ; remem- 
ber how easily you take cold.” 

“Oh, I shall not hurt myself. 
do me good!” 

“ What is your business ? any thing particular ?” 

“Various wants at Fairmead ; posting letters among others.” 

“But the postman will do that. Give your letters to me; he 
always takes ours, and is quite to be depended on.” 

But Eugenia held back. 

“T would rather post them myself, thank you; they are of conse- 
quence—for Henry !” 

“The Indian mail doesn't go out for the next three days,” shouted 
Mrs. Lennox, from the open dining-room door. She had pricked up 
her ears at the conversation going on in the hall, and swallowed every 
word of it. 

““There—Eugenia! you see there is no hurry,” remonstrated her 
sister Marion; “ and it will save you some distance, for the post-office 
is quite at the other end of Fairmead. You had better let me have 
your letters,” 

“T prefer to post them myself—I make a rule of doing so,” per- 
sisted Mrs, Archer, which struck Mrs. Lennox as being so forcibly 
like one of her own objections to any interference, that she jumped 
up, in the most lively and affectionate manner, and told her sister 
that if she would wait two minutes she would walk with her to Fair- 
mead. 

At this offer Eugenia was quite taken aback, but she had no legiti- 
mate reason to urge against this proposal; and a short time later, 
therefore, saw her pacing thoughtfully along the country road, by the 
side of her elder sister. Of course, Mrs. Lennox did not let the con- 
versation flag; she seldom did that, wherever she was. She dis- 
coursed glibly of her house, her children, and her husband, and 
alluded to her affection for them with an affectation that seemed 
almost natural. She hinted at, rather than openly mentioned, the 
admiration she excited in the other sex, and spoke as though she 
wondered at their folly for bestowing it; but, at the same time, she 
wound up each story which bore upon the subject with an appeal to 
Eugenia, whether it was éheir fault (meaning her sister’s and her own) 
if men chose to make such fools of themselves? Mrs. Archer did not 
like this coupling of her name with that of the woman beside her. 
She longed to speak out openly, and tell Antoinette that she knew 
little of the sort of life she spoke of, and cared less ; but each time 
that the words were trembling on her tongue, something—a shadow 


I must have a walk; I feel it will 





on her conscience—rose up in her heart, and seemed to stay their 
utterance. And so she walked on moodily, hating the conversation 
to which she was obliged to listen, yet without the courage to put a 
stop to it; and before they had reached Fairmead, she had heard the 
list of all Antoinette’s grievances and gayeties for twelve months 
past. On arriving at the town, Eugenia walked directly to the post- 
office. She had forgotten the hesitation she had evinced about her 
letter while talking in the hall with Marion; she thought nothing 
could appear more natural than that she should drop it in the box 
herself; she was not even suspicious that Mrs. Lennox would watch 
her while she did so. Yet Antoinette was close at her elbow as she 
took the letter from her pocket, and the lynx-eyes were riveted upon 
the box in which she placed it ; and, quick and nervous as the action 
was, it was very possible for a by-stander to see that the address was 
in initials. Anyway, Mrs. Lennox saw it; and, speedy as a flash of 
lightning, formed her own plan for finding out where it was sent to. 
Yet, who that had seen the sweet indifferent smile with which she 
turned to Mrs. Archer could have guessed that she was plotting against 
her peace of mind ? 

“ Where do you go next, dear?” 

“Next? Why, home again, don’t we?” replied Eugenia; “ un- 
less you want any thing yourself, Antoinette!” 

“Not I; but I thought you had some other business, besides post- 
ing your letter ?” 

“Oh, yes, to be sure!” exclaimed Eugenia (she was growing more 
skilful in deceit, poor creature!) “I want needles and thread. Which 
is the best shop for them, Antoinette ?” 

“Oh, this way—I’ll take you to it,” said Mrs. Lennox, as she 
conducted her sister down a by-street, out of sight of the post-office, 
and introduced her to a small hosier’s shop. ‘Such a capital shop!” 
she exclaimed (she had never been into it herself }—“ small, but first- 
rate articles, and very cheap. I should lay in a stock, if I were 
you;” and Eugenia considered whether it would not be best to take 
the advice, and was soon surrounded by boxes of tapes and threads, 
and such-like necessaries of life. 

“While you are busy here, dear,” whispered Mrs. Lennox, as soon 
as she saw her sister fairly occupied, “ I'll just run round the corner 
to the chemist’s, to have a prescription made up. Don’t leave till I 
come back. I will not be five minutes, and we might miss each 
other ;”’ and with that she tripped out of the hosier’s shop, and walked 
back again to the post-office. 

“Mrs. Hodson!” she said, with her most insinuating smile, as 
she leaned over the counter to look at the old postmistress; “ you 
know me, Mrs. Hodson, don’t you? I am Mrs. Lennox, from Ash 
Grove.” 

“To be sure, ma’am ! 
morning ?” 

“T have made such a stupid mistake, Mrs. Hodson. I have just 
dropped a letter into the box—a most important letter—and I’m 
afraid there’s no stamp on it. What amI to do?” 

“They can pay at the other end, ma’am,” replied Mrs. Hodson, 
imperturbably. 

“ Ah, yes—but that’s just what I’m afraid of; they’ll make them 
pay, and— It’s a case of charity— If they shouldn’t have the 
money, poor things! the letter might be refused. Couldn’t you have 
the kindness to put a stamp on it for me?” taking one out of her 
purse, and holding it out to the postmistress as she spoke. 

“ Well, ma’am,” said Mrs. Hodson, dubiously, “you see it’s 
against the law; and it’s as much as my place is worth to let any one 
meddle with the letters after they’ve been put into the box.” 

“ But I don’t wish to meddle with them, Mrs. Hodson—I wouldn’t 
touch one of them for the world; I only want you to put on the 
stamp for me, should there be none. Surely there can be no harm in 
that?” 

“ Well, I think I might oblige you so far,” said Mrs. Hodson, who: 
kept a stationer’s shop, and did not want to lose the custom of Ash 
Grove ; “ but how am I to know which is your letter, ma’am ?” 

“Oh, you can’t mistake it, because it is addressed in initials: 
‘xX. Y. Z.,’” she added, making a rough guess at what the letters 
may have been. 

“ Well, I don’t see nothing of that kind here,” said Mrs. Hodson, 
as she peered through her spectacles at one address after another; 
but Antoinette’s quick eyes soon caught sight of the one she meant, 
even though it was upside down, and across a counter. 


Is there any thing I can do for you this 
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“That is it!” she exclaimed, as it rested in the woman’s hand. 

“This, ma’am? Oh, no; this is for ‘ P. Q.’” 

“ Well, I said ‘P. Q.,’ didn’t I?” returned Mrs. Lennox, who was 
sure of her sister’s calligraphy. 

“You said ‘X. Y. Z.,’” replied Mrs. Hodson, with a look of sus- 
picion. 

“No!” (incredulously)—“ did I? What a silly mistake! Of 
course it is ‘P. Q.’ Just turn the letter round, Mrs. Hodson, so I 
may be sure of it, though it is scarcely probable there would be two 
“on” 

Eugenia’s envelope was immediately reversed, and the address, 
“P. Q., Post-office, Charing Cross,” stood out boldly, and was photo- 
graphed on the memory of Mrs, Lennox. 

“Thank you—so much— Yes, that is it, to be sure; and it has 
a stamp on, after all, and I have given you your trouble for nothing. 
How very stupid of me!” With an apologetic smile, as she watched 
the postmistress’s look of discontent: “ You must let me have some 
paper and envelopes, to make up for the waste of time; yes, two 
packets of envelopes—thank you, that will do nicely—and five quires 
of paper. By-the-by, how is your husband ?—better? And the 
children and grandchildren ?—all well? That is right! I am so 
much obliged to you—good morning! ” and, laden with her purchases 
and her deftly-acquired knowledge, Mrs. Lennox joined her unsus- 
pecting sister in the highest of spirits, and made herself so agreeable, 
on the way home, that Mrs. Archer, whose heart was somewhat lighter 
now that she had safely disposed of her husband’s letter without 
telling a deliberate falsehood, could not ‘fail to be infected with her 
cheerfulness, 

But, before the week was ended, Eugenia had another difficulty 
to overcome—one in which to conquer was to degrade herself, and yet 
in which she did not dare to be defeated ; for the fear of her husband 
and his threats was very much before her. And it happened thus : 

“There are the newspapers!” exclaimed Mrs. Lennox, as the 
ladies met on Saturday evening at the summons of the dinner-bell. 
She nodded her head carelessly, as she spoke, toward the table where 
the letters which came by the afternoon post were always placed ; and 
Eugenia, glancing in the same direction, saw, with a shudder, that 
there were three packets, and guessed at their contents ; though, as 
the party passed at the same time into the dinner-room, she had no 
opportunity of ascertaining if her surmise were true. 
she suddenly exclaimed, toward the 


“T hear my baby crying,” 
“ Mamma, 


close of a meal at which she had scarcely eaten any thing. 
will you excuse me? I will not be gone a minute!” 

“T hear nothing of it, my dear!” replied the old lady, rather 
testily. ‘“ Besides, why not let the servant inquire for you? I do 
not like to see you quit the dinner-table.” 

“One moment, mamma—I would rather ask myself;” and, ner- 
yous and trembling, Eugenia had left the room before a second answer 
could be given her. 

“ An exemplary mother!” observed Mrs. Lennox, with a sneer. 

“You perfectly right, Antoinette,” retorted Mrs. Elliot, 
quickly. 

“Well, my dears! for my part, I think she makes too much. fuss 
about them,” said Mrs. Beale; “and I do like to have my dinner qui- 
etly.—You can bring up the pudding, Mary Ann.” 

Meanwhile, Eugenia had flown to the library, and seized the news- 
papers which lay upon the table: The Illustrated—Punch—The 
Indian Mail. What if this last should contain the whole story of 
their disgrace and shame? She did not stay to consider that, if it 
did, it would go forth to all the world, and reach in time Fairmead. 
She only felt that it might be there, and that her mother and sisters 
did not know of it, and must not know of it, while prevention was 
within her reach. Without a thought of what might accrue to her 
thereafter—without a conjecture of the labyrinth in which the action 
might involve her—she seized the folded paper, and thrust it between 
the bars of the grate. There was a glowing fire at the time, and the 
leaves of the Jndian Mail curled, scorched, and blazed beneath its 
influence — finally dropping, a blackened mass, among the cinders 
underneath. She hardly waited until it was consumed, in her great 
fear lest somebody should see her there; but ran up to the nur- 
sery, where all was safe enough, and back again to the dining-room, 
with a burning face, and awkward apology for her desertion—an 
apology which Mrs. Beale was hardly in the mood to receive gra- 


are 


ciously. 


| she looked up again. 








“Now for the papers,” exclaimed Mrs. Lennox, as, the formal 
dessert concluded, the mother and daughters found their way back 
to the library. She swept them off the table as she spoke, and car. 
ried them to the vicinity of the fire; but, as she examined them, 
“Where is the Indian Mail? Have I dropped 
it?” 

“T don’t see it anywhere,” replied Marion, searching the carpet 
with her eyes. 

“Oh, it must be somewhere; it was on the table with the 
others.” 

“Tt is certainly not there now,” said Mrs. Beale. 

“ How very tiresome! The servants must have taken it.” 

“Hardly probable, my dear, but we can ring the bell and ask, 
Are you sure it came?” 

“ Quite sure; I had it in my hand.—Eugenia, did you take the Jn. 
dian Mail?” 

There was a pause; Mrs. Archer did not seem to have heard the 
question. 

“ Have you touched the Jndian Mail, Eugenia ?” 

She could not escape a second time; with a desperate effort she 
forced her tongue to speak, and give the answer—“ Wo.” 

The servants were summoned and interrogated ; but Eugenia heard 
neither their ejaculations of surprise, ncr assurances of ignorance ; but 
sat in one corner bewildered at what she had herself said and done, 
and deaf to every sound, but that of her conscience, repeating her first 
falsehood—“ No.” 

“But what is all this burnt paper in the grate, mamma?” ex. 
claimed Marion, as she stirred the fire. “ Surely this must be the miss- 
ing newspaper—there is such a quantity of it. Do you think Tiny 
can have deen down here during dinner, Eugenia, and burnt it for 
fun?” 

“ Perhaps so—oh, very likely—she is so mischievous,” replied the 
mother, feeling doubly guilty for laying the blame on her child, and 
looking a very culprit as she spoke. 

“You are pale, dear Eugenia! You have a headache—had you not 
better go to bed?” said Marion, later in the evening; and her sister 
was only too thankful to accept the suggestion, and creep away to her 
own room. 

“Oh! what have I come to?” she moaned, as she threw herself 
across her bed. “What would he think of me ?—what shall I do 
next? If my life is to be one of shifting deceit, it is worth less than 
nothing to me; I, who prided myself in the idea that no temptation 
could make me compromise my love of truth. Oh, Henry! I have 
given you to-night more than I ever promised at the altar—more 
than all your unkindness has had the power to wrest from me since. 
You took away my peace of mind long ago, and now for your sake | 
have resigned trust in myself, without even the comfort of knowing 
that I am right in doing so. God help me—I am fallen low, in- 


deed!” 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





A NIGHT IN STAMBOUL. 





ATE upon an August evening, in Constantinople, or rather in the 
dirtiest yet most picturesque of its suburbs, Pera, a party of five 
gentlemen were seated at a dinner-table in one of the large houses 
that stood upon the brow of the hill, which slopes downward till it 
reaches the Bosporus, not far from the new palace of the Sultan 
Their undress uniforms, and the litter of sabres and forage-caps scat 
tered about the room, suggested at once that the occupants were 
attached to one of the armies then carrying on the great struggle ia 
the Crimea. The frequent references made by all of them to “the 
front,” and the tone of interest in which the latest news was inquired 
for and given, was usual enough in any company at that time in Com 
stantinople, but their familiarity with the subject, as they discussed it 
over their wine, made it apparent that most, if not all of them, wer 
well acquainted with the lights and shades of a campaigner’s life in 
the Crimea. 

The conversation was carried on in French, and the light-blve 
uniforms of the chasseurs @ cheval, and the dark-green of the chasseur 
@ pied, sufficiently established the nationality of the wearers. The 
youngest of the party, although wearing the undress of the cavalry, 
from the marked accent with which he spoke, and from those various 
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shades of difference, more or less defined, which distinguish the Saxon 
from the Gaul, was evidently an Englishman. At this moment he was 
speaking across the table to a tall, dark, soldierly-looking man, whose 
bronzed countenance bore marks of more than one hard-earned vic- 
tory in Algiers. 

“T say, St. Heliers, @ propos of our new commander-in-chief. Did 
you ever serve under him in the colonies ? Duchesne here was telling 


me to-day some stories about him that would augur rather sharper | 


work at the front than any we have had hitherto.” 

“T was a sous-lieutenant under him one summer in Oran, my dear 
Arden, but we were in barracks the whole time. Still, I know a good 
deal about him, and can venture to promise you we shall let the Rus- 
sians see that they have at last caught a Tartar in old Pelissier.” 

“ Well,” said the gentleman referred to as Duchesne, “I am glad 
he has the command, but I should be sorry to have on my conscience 
the load the old fello»» must carry on his, after that affair at the 
Caves.” 

“Pshaw!” replied St. Heliers, ‘what in the deuce was he to do 
with the beggars ? He had to choose between losing the best part of 
his own men, and the destruction of a horde of murderous rascals.— 
But come, we won’t discuss the matter ; it’s too soon after dinner for 
an argument. Whais to be done to-night ?” 

“ First, to arrange where we are to mess to-morrow—with you, I 
think, D’Epernay ?” said Arden. 

“ All right, mon cher /”” rejoined D’Epernay, a good-looking fellow 
in the uniform of the line, as he rose from the table. “ Parbleu, 
Arden,” he continued, halting before the large double windows, the 
eastern lattices of which were thrown back to admit the soft night 
air that came gently breathing over the pine-tops from the cool waters 
of the Bosporus below, “I envy you such a view as this.—Look here, 
St. Heliers; look, D’Ardier! Zounds! a man might well get romantic 
with that scene before him !” 


And perhaps no more beautiful stand-point could have been | 


selected among the many around this most beautiful city of the 
world. A vast Turkish graveyard, with its dense groves of cy- 
presses, lay almost beneath their feet. On the right extended a 
large, park-like enclosure, its lofty wall bordered with myrtles and 
fig-trees, whose heavy foliage and interlacing boughs formed a dense 


screen against the intrusion of impertinent eyes. Beyond, over the | 


pines, like a dark line, swept the rapid Bosporus, with here and there 


a dim, glimmering light, as a caiguedji or belated fisherman shot across | 
the straits, with his paper lanterns suspended from the prow. Occa- | 
sionally the moon, breaking through the fleecy clouds that covered | 


the sky, lent an increased brilliancy to every thing. The pines and 
cypresses waved in silver spires, deepening the darkness of the shad- 
ows below; the numerous palaces of the pachas, with their long, 
glittering lines of illuminated windows, were scattered in the distance, 
and the night-breeze, cool and moist, from distant Marmgra, came 
sweeping past, bearing its stolen fragrance from the jasmines and 
myrtles of Scutari. 

The fragrance of Latakia was apparently preferred to that of the 
myrtle by the little knot that collected around the window at the call 
of D’Epernay, and meerschaums and cigars were lighted in despair of 
any more active method of killing time. 

“ What a bore it is,” yawned St. Heliers, “that the opera is over 
for the month !—D’ Ardier, you have not spoken for the last two hours. 
I condemn you to suggest something to do.” 

“Good-night, then,” replied D’Ardier; “I am off to bed. It’s 
nearly eleven, and I’ve a six-o’clock parade in the morning. You fel- 
lows on leave can lie in bed as long as you like.” 

“Hang it all, don’t go yet!” said D’Epernay.—“I say, Arden, 
what’s this enclosure next door to you?” 

“It belongs to some old pacha or other,” replied Arden. “ My 


man tells me he has got his harem in a villa down there among the | 


trees.” 
“By the sacred camel!” shouted St. Heliers, making a plunge 
off the divan, and nearly upsetting Duchesne, who was perched on the 


back of a chair endeavoring to see how long he could preserve his | 


balance, “I have an idea! ” 

“Well, please don’t break my neck in your astonishment at the 
hovelty, but let us bave it. I’ve not had such a thing for the last 
twenty-four hours.” 


D’Epernay, with a laugh. 











“ Listen, you fellows,” continued St. Heliers. ‘“ You say, Arden, 
that the pacha has his seraglio over there?” 

“*So my servant told me the other morning, But what has that to 
do with your idea ?” 

“Only that I am going to try and get a peep at it.” 

There was a general shout of assent at this announcement—from 
all, except D’Ardier, who attempted in vain to dissuade them from 
undertaking it. 

“Well,” he said, at last, “ you will get into a confounded scrape, 
Iwarn you. You have no* been here as long as I have, and don’t 
know how savage it makes a Turk to interfere with his women.” 

“ Don’t bother, D’Ardier,” replied Arden. ‘ We won’t let the old 
fellow know any thing about it.—But how shall we manage to get 
over,” he continued, turning to St. Heliers, who had been recon- 
noitring from the window. 

“ Have you got a rope?” was the reply. 

“No; but you can take the table-cloth.” 

“True.—Come, D’Epernay! Duchesne! clear the table. Put the 
decanters and glasses on the floor—anywhere.” 

Amid shouts of laughter the table was cleared, and the cloth 
twisted into a very fair substitute for a rope. There was some hesi- 
tation how to fasten the end, till Duchesne suggested there would be 
a difficulty in getting the massive dinner-table through the window, 
and, acting upon the hint, that piece of furniture was pushed up close 
to the lattice, and the cloth made fast to one of its solid legs 

Between the wall of the garden and the side of the house ran an 
alley, four feet wide, and it now became a problem among the four 
adventurers—for D’Ardier refused to join them—how this gulf was to 
be passed, the top of the wall being about eight feet below the level 
of the window. 

“Tl tell you,” said Arden. “Iam the lightest, and will lower 
myself down part of the way and see if I cannot swing over. I shall 
then be able to hold the other end of the rope while you fellows slide 
down.” 

Lowering himself cautiously, Arden succeeded, with some little 


| difficulty, in establishing a foothold upon the wall. St. Heliers joined 


him, immediately followed by D’Epernay and Duchesne. 

Stopping for a moment to wave a farewell to D’Ardier, who prom- 
ised to remain at the window till their return, they scrambled down 
from the wall, and began to force their way, as silently as possible, 
through the dense and tangled hedge that surrounded the park. Not 
a word was spoken, except an occasional smothered exclamation from 
D’Epernay, the dandy of the party, as the thorns of an acacia or 
aloe threatened destruction to some favorite garment, until they stood 
within a small enclosure, from which paths branched off in apparently 
all directions. 

“Now, then, for a council of war,” said St. Heliers, halting. 
“ Which way, Arden, do you suppose the old fellow’s villa to lie?” 

“ Either of those paths, I imagine, would reach it,” replied Arden, 
pointing to two that ran nearly in the same direction. 

“ Hold on!” cried D’Epernay; “ let us divide and try them both. 
Four of us together will be awkward.” 

“Come along, then, Arden; we will take this,” said St. Heliers, 
starting forward. “Aw revoir, vous autres,” 

St. Heliers and his friend followed the path they had chosen for 
some time, winding among parterres of flowers and past little summer- 
houses ef the quaintest devices, painted and gilded in the extremes 
of Oriental taste. 

“Upon my word, St. Heliers, this is enough to carry one back to 
the Arabian Nights. Look at the fountain yonder; it seems spouting 
diamonds. Was ever any thing more charming! And see that kiosk, 
how it glitters in the moonlight !—Ah! what’s this?” 

A turn of the path had brought them before a large building, 
standing embowered in trees, and apparently uninhabited. But 2s 
they approached it St. Heliers touched his comrade’s arm and pointed 
to a lattice, partly concealed by the luxuriant foliage of a running 
vine, through the leaves of which streamed a ray of light. 

“Unbuckle your sabre,” he whispered, as he took off his own; 
“we may be heard.” 

Then, stealthily, keeping as much under the shadow of the trees 
as possible, they crept on until they stood under the lighted lat- 


| tice. 
“Nor the twenty-four years preceding, you might add,” chimed in | 


“To get up is the next thing,” said St. Heliers, below his breath, 
as he looked up doubtfully at the tangled mass of foliage formed by 
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the vine which promised to be their only assistant in the attempt. | 
“What do you think, Arden; can we climb it?” 

“Hold on till I get my boots off and I'll tell you,” replied his 
companion, in the same subdued tones, as he endeavored to kick off 
one of the articles in question. “Now, then, let me see what we 
have to hold on to.” 

The next moment the young soldier had commenced his escalade. 
The vine was a large one, and trained by iron clamps driven into the 
erevices of the wall, so that, although requiring a good deal of exer- 
tion, he progressed more rapidly than he expected, and was soon ona 
level with the lattice. 

A smothered exclamation broke from him, and made St. Heliers 
inquire eagerly what was the matter. 

“Hush! Nota word! Come up as quickly as you can, and make 
no noise, for pity’s sake.” 

Although heavier and less active than his companion, St. Heliers 
was soon seated beside him upon the broad stone slab forming the 
ledge of the lattice. Carefully putting aside the leaves that screened 
it, and placing his eye to one of the interstices of the beautiful fret- 
work of the sash, a sight so extraordinary burst upon his gaze that 
his start of delight and astonishment caused him almost to lose his 
seat; for there, before them, in ali its Eastern magnificence and love- 
liness, was—the harem of the pacha. 

Reclining in the most picturesque and natural positions, some half 
buried in piles of crimson cushions from Tripoli, or shawls from 
Cashmere ; others seated, smoking, upon the low divan that crossed 
the end of the room opposite the treacherous lattice, the long tubes 
of their nargiles glittering with jewels, they lay, the dark-haired, 
starry-eyed Circassians. Charming little children were playing about 
the apartment, and the peals of musical laughter that broke from 
within indicated the most unrestrained enjoyment. 

The chamber was large, and evidently one in common for all the 
members of the harem, profusely decorated with all the rude splendor 
of the Saracenic school The soft light shed through it from some 
unseen source lent a tone and refinement to what might otherwise 
have appeared meretricious and gaudy. 

Neither of the two soldiers spoke as their eyes followed the grace- 
ful movements of the occupants of the room; and it was, in truth, a 
rare and beautiful picture. With their hair flowing 
over their shoulders, their exquisitely-cut 
plexions, the graceful Persian costumes, all combined with that attrac- 


raven in waves 


features and delicate com- 
tion which female loveliness exerts over men, now heightened by the 
romantic circumstances under which they were beheld, made the en- 
chantment of St. Heliers and his friend complete. But before long it 
was evident that one figure attracted their undivided attention, nor 
could a fairer vision of mere material beauty well be found to dazzle 
the senses of men. 

In a semicircle of cushions, a little apart from the others, lay the 
pearl of the harem: a Persian jacket of crimson silk open across the 
bosom, loose white trousers of the same material, gathered at the 
ankle, which was clasped by heavy bands of gold above a tiny, naked 
foot, that played carelessly with the embroidered slipper which had 
fallen from it; her dark hair fell in folds, long strings of pearls 
wreathed carelessly through it, forming at once an ornament and sup- 


port. Apparently the beauty was in a pensive mood, for, while one 


hand held listlessly a lute, the other, half buried in the wealth of her | 


dark tresses, formed a rest for a lovely face that appeared all uncon- 
scious of its surroundings. 

“ Well, St. Heliers, what do you think of this?” at last whispered 
Arden. 

“The most glorious creature I ever saw,” replied his companion. 
“She shall never—” 

Before he had time to finish his sentence, a shout, so fierce and 
wild, rose from the opposite side of the villa, followed by a prolonged 
sac-r-r-é, and a volley of oaths so unmistakably French, that Arden ex- 
claimed: “‘ D’Epernay’s in a mess, and, confound it all, how are we to 
help him ? 

“T don’t know, I’m sure. Diable! 
have to think of helping ourselves.” 

And, as he spoke, one of the doors of the harem was thrown vio- 


look here! We shall first 


lently open, and a confused crowd of female slaves and eunuchs rushed 
in. Apparently something of the most alarming character had oc- 
curred, which the two friends at once judged to be the discovery or 
capture of D’Epernay. 


A hurried consultation convinced them that, for the present, they 
were less liable to discovery by remaining where they were; and it 
was with the most intense interest that they watched the scene within 
the harem. 

A perfect babel of female tongues ensued for the first five minutes, 
until an old eunuch, evidently of high authority, succeeded in some 
measure in restoring quiet. During the confusion, the lady whose 
wonderful loveliness had so strongly attracted St. Heliers and Arden, 
remained quiet and composed, although deeply interested in the tale 
the old eunuch, with marks of the most profound respect, had begun 
to relate to her. After listening for a short time, she interrupted him 
to utter a few words of command, which were followed by the imme. 
diate departure of several slaves. 

During this time the female slaves of the household had collected 
near the entrance-door, and were squatted in groups, awaiting some 
new scene in the drama, 

“St. Heliers,” whispered Arden, “we had better be off; they are 
going to search the park, and, by this bright moonlight, we shall be 
seen to a certainty.” 

There was no time for a reply; the old eunuch, as if struck bya 
sudden thought, walked across the room to the lattice, and began to 
unfasten the inner sash. 

“You old villain, may Sheitan fly off with you!” exclaimed S¢. 
Heliers, shaking his fist at him with so much energy that he lost his 
balance, and fell with a crash through the thick foliage of the vine to 
the ground. A loud yell announced to Arden that all hopes of con. 
cealment were at an end, and he began to descend as rapidly as the 
detaining branches of the creeper would admit; but, in the haste of 
the moment, his foot slipped, and he also came tumbling to the ground; 
and, landing on top of St. Heliers, who was busily searching on his 
hands and knees for a missing boot, they rolled over lovingly on the 
grass together. 

‘“‘ Hope I didn’t hurt you, old fellow!” exclaimed Arden, breathless 
with laughter, in spite of himself. 

“Only knocked out of me the little breath I had left. Where's 
that confounded boot gone? Look sharp, Arden, these fellows mean 
mischief.” 

A pistol-shot or two was fired from the lattice; but, in the confu- 
sion and bustle of the moment, the balls went high overhead. The 
yells of the eunuch, mingled with the shrill screams of the women, 
made such an uproar that both the young soldiers felt they had no 
time to lose. Seizing boots and sabres, without stopping to draw the 
former articles on, they ran at full speed as nearly as possible in the 
direction from which they had entered the garden. 

Noises in several quarters indicated that more than one party was 
in pursuit, and the knowledge that Turkish vengeance was apt to be 
prompt and summary in cases like this, caused them to exert every 
energy to reach their friendly table-cloth. More than once, as the 
flashing of torches and the sound of voices warned them of the ap- 
proach of a party, they were obliged to conceal themselves within 
some of the coverts of myrtle scattered through the park. 

“Pll tell you what,” whispered St. Heliers, as they were crouched 
under the low branches of a jasmine, while the sound of eager questions 
and the occasional ring of steel, as a scabbard struck sharply against 
the ground, gave warning of the closeness of the pursuit. “I am 
alarmed about D’Epernay, these fellows look so savage; now it seems 
to me they are all off in this part of the grounds away from the house, 
what do you say if we go back and look for him and Duchesne?” 

“ Wait till I get my boots on, and I am ready to go back, of course. 
Now, then!” 

Carefully retracing their steps to where they supposed their com- 
panions had been discovered, to satisfy themselves, if possible, that 
they were not held as prisoners; and, taking advantage of the deep 
shadows around them, they at length reached a spot a short distance 
from the villa. An anxious survey satisfied them that their friends 
were not detained without the building. 

“St. Heliers!” suddenly cried Arden, “the Bosporus must be 
close to us. I'll wager that D’Epernay has managed to double 0 
these rascally slaves who, you see, are all at the other end of the 
park, and has reached the shore, where he may get away in a caigue.” 

“True,” replied St. Heliers, thoughtfully. “ At all events, we had 
better look.” 

Judging now that there was less danger of being seen, they walked 
rapidly forward, without taking their previous precaution of keeping 
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in the shade. Arden was even laughing at St. Heliers’s sober counte- 
nance, and accusing him of thinking of the harem, when the fizz-izz-zz, 
followed by the heavy, lumbering report of a matchlock, warned them 
of their mistake. 

“Come, Arden, our only chance now is the water!” cried St. He- 
liers, plunging into a thick coppice, followed by his friend. 

The report of the matchlock at once brought the rest of their pur- 
suers upon their traces, and it was soon evident to both that, unless 
happily a caigue should be near the shore, they would have te swim, 
or be taken prisoners. On they went, regardless now of all conceal- 
ment, dashing through brakes, and over parterres of flowers, while the 
moon, breaking though her thin veil of silvery clouds, drifting across 
the sky, lent all her brilliancy to aid their pursuers, whose white 
dresses could be seen hurrying from all parts of the park, their shouts 
and yells filling the air. 

“This way a little,” called out Arden, who, being the most active, 
led the way—“ this way, St. Heliers—by Jove, there is a catque! and, 
by all that’s glorious, there is Duchesne and D’Epernay, too; but— 
what the devil !—Halloo, there, D’Epernay !—-hold on; don’t push off 
yet! What the deuce is the matter?” shouted Arden, as he and St. 
Heliers rushed down breathless to the shore. 

Something was evidently the matter, for, in defiance of the shouts 
of both, the caigue receded from the shore; a struggle of some sort 
was going on, for a heavy fall was followed by a volley of Turkish 
curses, and then a splash, as of some solid body thrown overboard, 
succeeded immediately by another. A cheer from D’Epernay, as the 
caique was pushed rapidly in shore, indicated a change of ownership. 

“Look out, St. Heliers, here come the rascals in force,” shouted 
Arden, as half a dozen white figures came leaping down the bank tow- 
ard them. 

“We shall have to draw upon them, Arden.” 

And the next moment their heavy cavalry-sabres flashed out in the 
cool moonlight. 

“Charge and drive the scoundrels back, while D’Epernay brings 
up the boat!” shouted St. Heliers. 

A mad whirl for a moment—shouts, and groans, and curses, and the 
clashing of steel, as the two soldiers, side by side, drove steadily back 
the slaves. 
left Duchesne in charge of the caique. 

“Back, Arden, come back, for Heaven’s sake, or those infernal 
caiquedjis will swim in and take the caigue from Duchesne!” 

It was plainly the wisest course, for reénforcements could be seen 
pouring down from all quarters of the garden, some wearing the blue 
uniforms of the Turkish infantry, showing that the guard from the 
adjacent barracks had been turned out. 

“Come along, Arden,” cried D’Epernay, seizing his friend by the 
arm and dragging him back, followed by St. Heliers. 

“Look sharp, Duchesne, and shove off!” he added, as all three 
tumbled on board, 

A few vigorous strokes of the oar carried them out into the swift cur- 
rent of the Bosporus ; their pursuers contenting themselves with a vol- 
ley of random shots, and shouting curses until they were out of hearing. 

“Well,” said St. Heliers, resting on his oar as they floated past 
the eastern point of the Goldern Horn, “you have heard our story, 
D’Epernay, now tell yours.” 

It was soon related : Duchesne and himself, after wandering through 
the park in various directions, had reached the villa on the side oppo- 
site to that gained by St. Heliers and Arden ; in attempting to explore, 
they had frightened an old female slave, who gave the alarm. Beating 
a rapid retreat for the table-cloth, the pursuit was so close that they 
had been obliged, as Arden suggested, to double on their pursuers and 
seek an escape by the Bosporus. They had succeeded in making a 
bargain with the owners of a doubled-oared caique, when the reports 
of the pistols, discharged from the villa, induced them to delay, in 
the hope that their comrades might make their retreat by the same 
route; but, on their approach, pursued by the slaves, the caiquedjis 
became frightened and endeavored to force them on shore. All per- 
suasions proving unavailing, they were obliged to resort to more forci- 
ble measures, and, as the only way of securing the retreat of the whole 
party, had quietly pitched the rightful owners of the caique overboard. 

Running the stclen craft ashore at one of the government landings, 
with napoleon left under the cushion to reimburse the owners for 
their sudden ejection, the four officers stepped on shore. 

“I think,” said St. Heliers, as they lighted their cigars before sepa- 


A moment later, and D’Epernay was beside them, having | 











rating, “the less said about this little affair, for the present, the better. 
We are not the only Frenchmen in Constantinople who are fond of an 
adventure. Come, Arden—good-night!” 

B. von FLinpers. 





AT THE VILLE-AU-BOIS. 


. . 
WO days were spent on the wing, or rather in the carriage, search- 
ing for just the sort of lodging-place we ultimately realized in 
the Ville-au-Bois. 
pleasure-seeking American would never dream of going ; near enough 


This was a French boarding-house, where the 


to the heart of Paris to be in all things accessible, for it is just 

at one of the principal gateways of the Bois de Boulogne, and close 

by the spot where the poor Duc d’Orleans ended his last pleasure- 

drive—a villa built round a stone court-yard, with an arched carriage 

entrance, where wisterias grew, and hid the iron-work. Scarlet gera- 

niums, great fuchsia-trees rich with blossoms, and star-eyed marguerites 

filled the flower-beds. Ivy clad the inner court-walls, and cheerful 

brown sparrows curveted about in the afternoon sunshine, while old, 

fat Madame Thorez led the way for “ces dames” to explore the ins and 

outs of her establishment, and, with volubility painful, alas! to ears 

so newly lent to foreign shores, declaimed her terms. ; 
An apartment on the ground-floor won us in the end. 

dressing-room, saloon hung in rosy chintz, and glass doors opening 

upon a little garden, all our own. “ A berceau for mademoiselle!” old 


Bedroom, 


madame said, ecstatically, pointing to an arbor composed of barrel- 
hoops and hop-vines, which, in the enthusiasm of the moment, we 
theught indeed a fairy-bower. The tree-tops of the Bois, nodded 
over our very garden-paling ; the gilt railings and the ivied lodge of 
the Porte Maillot seemed our only boundary. It was certified that 
no living soul in the house could speak or understand a word of the 
English tongue, and the combination conquered us. Adieu, Paris oi 
the boulevards and theatres! Farewell, Worth, Pingat, and 
kindred vanities! Good-by to the hotel where we were so provok- 
ingly comfortable that we might as well have been at home! Wel- 
come a foreign life, where customs instead of costumes, manners in 
place of millinery, should be our study! 

Such, at least, was the high heroism of our resolve in unpacking 
our luggage at the Ville-au-Bois. It may be as well here to admit 
that, before many days of this idyllic life were over, we found out the 


all ve 


merits of the cab-stand on the corner of the Avenue de Neuilly; of 
the station of the Belt-Railway, close by, whence in ten minutes we 
were in the busy Gare St. Lazare; of the omnibus, which passed us 
by, and penetrated into the brilliant mysteries of the Rue de Rivoli. 

In the Jardin d’Acclimation we had walked through a house full 
of paroquets and macaws—brilliant, glistening creatures, but, to say 
the least, inclined to loquacity. 

Just such a deafening, distracting effect had upon us our introdue- 
tory dinner at the Ville-au-Bois. At first sight, the company looked 
to me like the inmates of a home for the superannuated. In vain I 
sought a young face to beam responsively to mine. Old women in 
curls, old women in fronts, old men in skull-caps, nodded at each 
other, clinked glasses, crowed and croaked, wheezed and cackled, all 
about us. But the bright colors they wore, the smiles, the jaunty 
jests they passed around the table, their ceaseless flow of good-humor 
and interest in every thing, were something so new to us that they ex- 
cited almost a feeling of sadness amid our surprise. 

Among the bourgeoisie in France, when young people marry, their 
first object is to leave home for an apartment of their own, and, as 
the last bird deserts the nest, the parent always retires to a pension 
like this, to end his or her days in congenial society, with a game of 
cards every evening, and at last a handsome black-berdered funeral 
announcement, where all of their children, brothers and sisters, aunts 
and uncles, in an interminable string, down to the tiniest grandchild, 
inform their friends of the sad event. 

We came to know these fellow-boarders well, after a time, and 
formed some friendships with the kindly, grotesque old creatures. 
Place aux dames! and, of course, I must begin with “ Madan 
ronne,” as that great lady’s name was always sounded through the 
dining-room when the meat was cut. She was the widow of a Spanish 


ie la Ba. 





general, and her age could never have been known, All that onesaw 
of Madame la Baronne at table was a black scoop-bonnet (for this 


she never left off), and a pair of shaking hands like birds’-claws. 
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After her cup of coffee, a maid came and helped her away, but not 
until Madame la Baronne had passed around a cheap-painted straw 
basket, begging the bones and remnants upon everybody’s plate in her 
vicinity, for Mimi and Fou-fou, acat and dog who shared her solitary 
room, and for whose benefit Madame la Baronne never omitted taking 
up this collection. 

A swarthy little dame who sat near me, and whose beady-black 
eyes aud friendly smile were always turned upon us, we found to be 
a kister of Alexandre Dumas, Madame Letellier by name. She asked 
me to visit her one day, and took from a cabinet a tress of hair, a 
little more than wavy, which she kissed reverentially, and invited me 
to touch, in order to observe its silky softness. 

“ Touch it, my dear; it is the hair of my sainted father, the Gen- 
eral Dumas. Hewas a mulatto, you know, like your countrymen. 
Tenez, do you not see, by the color of my hands, what blood I have ? 
’Tis the color of your country, mademoiselle.” 

This same old person asked if I were not unusually fair for Amer- 
ica. And she was intelligent, had read all her life, and knew, as in- 
deed they all do, French history, including every date. Madame Letel- 
lier had much to say about Alexandre Dumas, of course, although 
Alexandre jr. was her hero. His praises she sang with untiring de- 
votion. It was just at that time that “ Les Idées de la Madame Au- 
bray” won its brilliant success at the Gymnase, and the young Dumas 
was the literary excitement of Paris. It was nice to watch the old 
woman when the others cackled their congratulations. She showed 
a great deal of quiet dignity when she responded: “ Ah! yes, my 
nephew was always bon enfant.” And almost at the same time the 
elder Dumas became notorious through the medium of the Mencken 
photograph. Iam sorry to-day that his sister’s truly French com- 
ment, one day at table, was a shrug, and “ Mon Dieu! how impru- 
dent he is, ce gros Alexandre !” 

M. and Madame Croisat had an apartment near ours on the ground 
floor, and did us the honor one evening to solicit our presence at 
tea. M. Croisat, poor man, was the victim of two evils, natural im- 
becility, and a managing wife. She had been a managing widow, and 
married the poor little man “ out of hand” one day, taking immediate 
possession of his very snug property. Madame was much looked up 
to in consequence of this stroke of genius. At the tea-party, the la- 
dies ranged themselves on one side the fire, surrounding madame in 
her voluminous velvet jacket, flowing silks, and bristling cap-ribbons, 
while the melancholy little husband hung his head in an arm-chair on 
the hearth, and gazed first at one list slipper, then at the other. 

The ladies sipped their tea very comfortably, while Madame Croisat 
talked about the balls she used to give before she married, and of 
how gay and coquettish she was wont to be until she had become a 
sacrifice! At this point the ladies generally took more tea, and 
chorussed, “Oh! ce pauvre Papa Croisat, comme il est imbécile !” 

Madame de la B was, and I trust is, a dear old woman. She 
was my neighbor at table. She lent me French books, corrected my 
accent, and told me all the gossip of the place in a sprightly way, 
although she was much more gentle than the others, and rarely 
became gay. In her room, one day, she told me of her only son, whom 
she sent off to Mexico with Maximilian, and who came back never more. 

I must not forget our autocrat of the breakfast-table, M. C . 
an old fellow with an insatiable desire to interfere in every thing and 
to talk to everybody at once. He took snuff over all the dishes, and 
mixed powders in his soup-spoon, so that we were very glad to view 
him from afar. 

Almost the oldest person present, perhaps, after Madame la 
Baronne, was an ex-actress of the ThéAtre Francais. She lived hard 
by the Ville-au-Bois, and was wheeled over to dinner in a little car- 
riage with two lamps, attended by her man and maid. She gave her 
morning and evening receptions regularly. In the morning she 
sreceived in bed, and chattered over her chocolate with toothless glee. 
In the evening she discarded her soiled camisole and curl-papers for a 
wonderful toilet which took years from her age. It was said that she 
had been well known in her day and much admired, but at this epoch 
there was left her only a wicked old leer, and a mumble that I never 
could understand. 

Up in the roof of the ivy-clad villa dwelt little Madame P——. 
She had taken this garret, being very poor, and, by the aid of taste 
and industry, had made the wilderness to blossom like the rose. 
When the door opened I could hardly believe my eyes, so charming 
was her inéérieur, The walls were hung with chintz; the ledge of her 





window bloomed brilliantly with flowers ; inside were flowers in vases 
everywhere. Books and pretty ornaments were strewed around ; the 
sleeping-room was a marvel of neatness and freshness behind 
Chinese screen, and hanging baskets displayed some rare specimens 
of bignonia-leaves, streaked and veined. 

“These are my children,” the little woman said, nodding toward 
her plants. “Every day I take a napkin, I give them their bath, [ 
make their toilets, and they smile at me in return.” 

Old Madame Thorez has a granddaughter aged six, but already at 
boarding-school, whence she returns for Sundays and /étes and select 
occasions, which some of madame’s boarders wish were fewer, | 
confess to an infatuation for this much-dreaded enfant terrible, who 
rides rough-shod over the establishment ; who has the rosiest cheeks 
and the most diamond-bright eyes ever seen ; who wears a tiny fluted 
cap, which borders the prettiest little saucy face imaginable; who hag 
the voice of a “ fliite enchantée,” and ways so winning that nobody 
could resist them ; and who can, I grieve to say, open those rosy lips 
and pour forth at will a volume of naughtiness that would do credit 
to the training of a “dame de la Halle.” 

Yes, it is quite true, this wicked little Marie had not the slightest 
hesitation in turning round upon good grandmamma—or anybody 
else, in fact—and giving utterance to her wrath in a manner wonder. 
ful to behold. But, when it pleased the little monkey, she was a very 
lamb, and would stray often into my room and entertain me on all the 
topics of the day in the blandest tones. 

She took possession of a photograph, one day, of Millais’s 
“ Huguenot Lovers,” which seemed to captivate her fancy. 

“Do you know what it is all about, Marie?” 

“Mais oui!” she answered, with much interest. “It is that 
monsieur scratches madame!”—a very novel interpretation of Mr. 
Millais’s sentiment, I thought! 

But what the play of Hamlet at the Twenty-third-Street Theatre 
would be with Mr. Booth left out would express the incompleteness of 
the Ville-au-Bois, omitting Jean. 

Busy, bustling Jean, up at dawn, and in bed no one knows when; 
in the morning clad in a blue overall, making beds and cleaning 
kitchen-pots ; at dinner-time, in a faultless black coat and neat white 
tie, presiding over the ceremony of potage and réti! Jean was every- 
where, Jean did every thing, and had a cheery word and smile for 
everybody. One day, when we were invited to a very grand ball at 
the Adtel of an august personage, it was necessary for our convenience 
to have our own valet. So, with many misgivings as to the propriety 
of translating our Belgique Jean-of-all-work into such a sphere, we 
engaged him to accompany us. He was equal to the occasion, though, 
and, in a suit of unquestionable black, mounted upon the box of the 
carriage, followed us up the stairway, all ablaze with light and flowers 
and flags, and took off the cloaks of “‘ mesdames” with a degree of 
well-bred gravity that would have honored any of the yellow-plushed 
and gold-laced beings who surrounded him. 

I laughed aloud next morning when I saw Jean in the familiar blue 
jacket bustling by with old Madame Prevot’s soaked bread, and an- 
swering jocularly the one hundred and one questions, put to him about 
the mutton-chops and “‘oseille” of the breakfast-table, by the eager 
old women in their red camisoles and bourgeoise caps. 

Early in the morning Marie the maid would bring us in our choco 
late and bread. Marie, by-the-way, was a young person with whom 
we lived in perpetual conflict about a “ seaw” and a “broc.” These 
two important articles were the pewter water-jug and pail which 
attended our toilet, and which Marie could never understand were it 
need of replenishing. Poor Marie stood aghast, and almost wept, 
when she was ordered to prepare for me my cold-water bath. 
“ Mademoiselle will kill herself; cold water is fatal to the feet” 
And, when this reasoning did not convince me, Marie flew to report 
abroad the suicidal practices of “ces dames.”” And that day came $ 
deputation of friendly ladies, after the fashion of Eliphaz and Zophar 
and Bildad, to reason and rebuke; which they did in such voluble and 
unending French that my poor mother retired from the conflict wort 
and worsted, and found herself accepting the offer of a “ tisane” for 
mademoiselle, from sheer exhaustion of body and vocabulary. 

At twelve o’clock we met the other boarders in the long dining- 
room for the second breakfast. On spring and summer days this 
meal was eaten under the trees in the court-yard, with the lilac ant 
wisteria blossoms tossing in the air, and the pansies and myosots 
making gay the flower-beds around the table. We had first a mutter 
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chop, perhaps; then a dish of wonderful potatoes, brown and crisp, 
fried to perfection, and served in a snowy napkin ; then an egg, a bot- 
tle of red wine, and a course of cheese—fromage de Brie being the 
favorite; then a plate with a teaspoonful of some rich, luscious con- 
fectionary—but such a tiny teaspoonful! One day after a walk, and 
blessed with a stout young appetite, I ventured upon a request for 
“encore un petit peu deconfiture.” Jean paused, then took my plate to 
madame with the request repeated. Madame looked at me, then at 
the plate, then called Marie, who also looked at me and the plate. By 
this time the attention of the six-and-thirty boarders was attracted, 
and they all looked at me and at the plate! So, when Marie had 
finally applied to M. Gustave, the minister of the cupboard interior, 
and issued forth with another small spoonful, I felt all the pangs of 
shame that oppressed the soul of hapless Oliver, when he struck for 
liberty and asked for “ more.” 

The last thing on the breakfast programme was, of course, coffee. 
The old ladies drank it with chiccory, and very black and strong. They 
had a little complimentary way among themselves of dipping a lump 
of sugar into the cup, then offering it to their friends under the title 
of a “canard.” Many were the excuses we were obliged to fabricate 
in order to avoid accepting this small courtesy. 

They were very curious on the subject of America, but rather 
timid at the idea of living in the “/foréts vierges” and among the 
“ bétes sauvages ” found between “ Nev York” and “ Philadelphie,” two 
settlements of which they had heard. ‘“ Mademoiselle must ride 
well,” one person remarked, “ as in her country the young ladies have 
the habit of mounting the barebacked horse, which they themselves 


catch with the lasso.” 
C. Harrison. 





A TRUE HERO. 


HAT the birth-hour of the new French Republic was not marked 

by a blood-stain, as ineffaceable as that which has caused man- 

kind to shudder at the memory of 1793, is due to the devoted heroism 
of a Frenchman whose name is already historic. 

But for the prompt and self-sacrificing devotion of FrerpINAND DE 
Lxsseps, the fate of Marie Antoinette might have been that of the 
Empress Eugénie, on the memorable day which marked the fall of 
Napoleon, and the simultaneous rise of the republic, flashing forth 
like a sun-burst out of the murky clouds of despair, which seemed to 
environ the sunny sky of France. 

It is a consolation to our poor humanity, that, while these great 
convulsions and rapid changes of fortune give painful proofs of the 
meanness and treachery of common natures, and cause parasites and 
flatterers to desert, in the hour of extremity, the princes on whom 
they have fawned, higher natures develop the nobler qualities which 
stamp genuine manhood, shining all the brighter, like lights in a dark 
place. 

History presents few more striking pictures than that of the Em- 
press Eugénie—one day, the cynosure of all eyes, the Regent of 
France; the next, sitting in the deserted palace of the Tuileries, with 
only three faithful women left to comfort or counsel her, while through 
the open windows comes in the dull, hoarse roar of the mob, surging 
up from the Place de la Concorde toward the gate of the Tuileries, 
with the ominous cry of “Vive la République!” on their lips, and in 
their hearts the same wild impulse for vengeance on the sole repre- 
sentative of the hated Emperor which had fired their ancestors in the 
case of “the Austrian woman”—a queen likewise—seventy-seven 
years before. 

There comes a swift, echoing step through the corridors and the 
antechambers, where there are no ushers to announce the arrival of 
— visitors; for the palace is open now, and free to the entry of 
friend or foe. The door opens, and a solitary man stands on the 
threshold, with infinite pain and pity in his face, on which is also the 
stamp of a high resolve—to save that deserted woman, or perish in 
the attempt. 

His was not a face or figure familiarly seen in court-circles, 
though known throughout the world in connection with the greatest 
engineering enterprise of modern times; for neither by character nor 
convictions was he ever a courtier or an imperialist. On the contrary, 
though & blood-relation of the empress (Spanish blood flowing in his 
Veins as well as hers), in his youth he had represented the republic 





of 1848 as its minister at Rome, and was ever considered a liberal in 
his politics; and the support slowly and grudgingly accorded to his 
great enterprise in Egypt was based on public, not private, considera- 
tions. That bold, frank, fearless nature of his was not calculated to 
make him a frequent or a favored visitor in the court-circle of the 
new Cesar; and it was the woman (his cousin), rather than the em- 
press, for whom he was now risking his life. None knew better than 
he the perils and the risks of the enterprise ; but to natures like his 
that very circumstance was only a stimulant, and he succeeded, where 
one less determined would have failed. 

Through those galleries of the Louvre, which had so often re- 
echoed to the light laughter of the Empress, as she swept regally 
through them— 

“* Where high-born men were proud to wait, 
Where beauty watched to imitate 
Her gentle voice, her lovely mien, 
And gather from her air and gait 
The graces of its queen *— 
the same woman, with bowed head, now fled—a fugitive, sustained 
only by the strong hand of one on whom she had never showered 
favors, and followed by three trembling women, sole relics of the 
bevy of gay butterflies yesterday fluttering around her. 

The thought of Marie Antoinette must have accompanied her in 
that flight, and in the moment when the gay picture of Marie de 
Medici’s triumphant entry mocked her aching eyes. 

Pursuing this parallel, let us pause and reflect what was the doom 
which this gallant gentleman, at the hazard of his own life, averted 
from the fairest head in France—from that gentle lady who, whatever 
the sins or shortcomings of her royal spouse might be, as woman, 
wife, mother, and empress, has been above reproach. Let history, 
through the lips of Thomas Carlyle, tell the story, which came so 
near a repetition. He, no worshipper of kings or of royalty, thus 
apostrophizes the sad shade of Eugénie’s predecessor : 


‘* Beautiful high-born, that wert so foully hurled low! For, if thy 
being came to thee out of old Hapsburg dynasties, came it not also 
(like my own) out of heaven? 

* Sunt lachryme rerum 
Et mentem mortalia tangunt.’ . 

Oh! is there a man’s heart that thinks without pity of those long 
months and years of slow, wasting ignominy—of thy birth, soft-cradled 
in imperial Schénbrunn, the winds of heaven not to visit thy face too 
roughly, thy foot to light on softness, thy eye on splendor—and then 
of thy death, or hundred deaths, to which the guillotine and Fouquier- 
Tinville’s judgment-bar were but the merciful end? Look there, O 
man born of woman! The bloom of that fair face is wasted; the hair 
is gray with care; the brightness of those eyes is quenched; their lids 
hang drooping; the face is stony, pale, as of one living in death. Mean 
weeds, which her own hand has mended, attire the queen of the world. 
The death-hurdle, where thou sittest, pale, motionless, which only 
curses environ, must stop; a people, drunk with vengeance, must drink 
it again in fall draught. Far as the eye reaches, a multitudinous sea 
of maniac heads—the air deaf with their triumph-yell! The living 
dead must shudder with yet one other pang: her startled blood yet 
again suffuses with the hue of agony that pale face, which she hides 
with her hands. There is then no heart to say, ‘God pity thee!’ Oh, 
think not of these! Think of Hm whom thou worshippest—the Cru- 
orr1eD |—who, also treading the wine-press, alone fronted sorrow still 
deeper, and triumphed over it, and made it holy, and built of it a sano- 
tuary of sorrow for thee and all the wretched! Thy path of thorns is 
nigh ended. One long, last look at the Tuileries, where thy step was 
once so light, where thy children shall not dwell! The head is on the 
block; the axe rushes—dumb lies the world; that wild, yelling world 
and all its madness are behind thee.” 

And, as it was in 1793, so might it have been in 1870. An inno- 
cent scape-goat for the sins of others might have been offered up in 
expiation now, as then—and this fair head, on which an admiring 
world has looked with love and reverence, have been trailed through 
the streets of Paris on a pike, in the midst of a maddened multitude 
of frenzied men and unsexed women. 

The newspaper correspondent who tells the story of the flight, 
as though he had received it either from the lips of the fugitives them- 
selves, or some friend to whom they had related it, mentions a curious 
fact that, when the empress paused before the locked door which 
seemed to bar her egress from the Louvre, before the energetic Ma- 
dame le Breton had found the key, she sank into a seat just opposite 
the painting of “The Arrival of Marie de Medici,” by Rubens—con- 
trasting strangely with the circumstances in which this stranger-queen 
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now found herself. It seems almost providential, too, that two persons, 
so universally known by sight to all classes of Parisians, as the Em- 
press and M. de Lesseps, should have escaped recognition, which would 
have been destruction, in the ride from the quay of the Louvre to the 
Boulevard Malesherbes, in a common hack, or have escaped denun- 
ciation by some traitor-spy in his own household, while she was in 
hiding there. ? 

And, in considering the circumstances attendant and consequent 
upon this heroic act of individual daring, we must take into account, 
not only the present and pressing peril incurred, but the consequences 
which this brave man knew would follow the act, even if successful, 
For it identified him with the dethroned dynasty in the popular mind 
at Paris; and involved him personally in the evil odor which now 
clings to every thing connected with “ Cesar” or “his fortunes.” 
But no selfish considerations swayed this noble soul, in the supreme 
hour of a nation’s and a woman’s fate; and this utter unselfishness 
of the act is his greatest honor, and will make his name familiar to 
posterity, when even the great triumph of his life—which assembled 
monarchs witnessed but the other day—grows blurred and dim by 
contrast with similar and succeeding enterprises. 

Moral triumphs must and will outlive material—even in this iron 
age of ours—and Ferdinand de Lesseps, the heroic rescuer of a forlorn 
and forsaken woman — but yesterday an empress — will live in 
men’s memories even after the great engineer has faded into a name. 

When Burke said, ‘‘ The age of chivalry has passed,” he spoke im- 
patiently, and made a mistake. For “ chivalry "—the religion of high 
and noble natures—never can be lost to this world, until self-sacrifice 
and high aspiration perish too, and fade away from the human soul. 
Strong even as selfishness may be, there are other and stronger im- 
pulses to sway strong natures and generous hearts, even in this day 
of materialism and of cynical scoffing at spiritual things—and we 
thank M. de Lesseps for giving us so striking and so conclusive a proof 
of this truth, by this deed of knightly devoir, which none of Arthur’s 
knights could have done more loyally or bravely. 

Knowing and loving the man (who has one of those rare natures 
which to know is to love), the writer of this imperfect tribute to his 
last and noblest act—the crowning exploit of a life filled with gener- 
ous and noble deeds of which the world will never know—invites his 
countrymen to regard this representative Frenchman, and reconsider 
the hasty judgment they have formed of the nationality to which he 
belongs. 

For, though there is Spanish blood in his veins, yet is Ferdinand 
de Lesseps a thorough Frenchman—nay, even a Parisian—of the 
higher and better type, such as the travelling American rarely sees, 
who loves not the gilded frivolities of the court, but who is as thor- 
ough a gentleman, and as stanch a friend, and as much the soul of 
honor, as even was the Chevalier Bayard, the ancient type of his class. 


Seldom has Fate or Fortune conceded to one man, not born in the. 


purple, to fill so large and so varied a succession of places in the pub- 
lic eye, as these two capricious females have accorded to Ferdinand de 
Lesseps. His whole biography reads almost like a romance, rather 
than like the sober story of a private life, and embraces not only the 
Occident but the Orient in its scope. 

In boyhood the playmate of the younger son of Mehemet Ali of 
Egypt—Said Pacha, afterward Viceroy—the imaginative youth first 
dreamed of reviving the glories of the the Pharaonic Canal of Suez, 
which dream ripened into maturity in his manhood, as all the world 
now knows. 

Connected with the French Consulate-General in those early days, 
he contracted with the young prince, Said Pacha, a friendship which 
lasted during the lives of both, and led to great results at a later day. 

Transferred from Egypt into another sphere of action in 1848, we 
find M. de Lesseps Minister at Rome, and representing the short-lived 
French Republic of that day. But, regarding the bombardment of 
Rome by General Oudinot, under order of that republic, as a gross 
departure from their own principles, and a breach of faith, after vain- 
ly endeavoring to change their policy he resigned in disgust, and re- 
tired from the public service rather than sacrifice his convictions—an 
act in thorough keeping with the character of the man, who never, 
during a long life, has done an act which needed an apology, and with 
whom principle has ever been a guiding star. 

The chaos which followed the forcible occupation of Rome, and 
the tissue of inconsistencies and contradictions in which it involved 


final abandonment, prove conclusively the wisdom and the justice of 
the protest made by M. de Lesseps, when the intervention was first 
attempted. 

Released from public duties by his own act, and following that ir. 
resistible impulse which, according to the Egyptian saying, compels 
him who once has drunk of the waters of the Nile, to seek them 
again—in the spring of 1854, M. de Lesseps drifted back to Egypt 
again, and in midsummer saw his old boyish companion Said seated 
on the throne of Mehemet Ali, by the assassination of Abbas, his 
nephew. 

Said Pacha, whose leading traits of character were not unlike 
those of his friend, bold, generous, impulsive, and ambitious, received 
his suggestions with ardor, and inclined an eager ear to the grand 
project of reviving the glories of the era of Sesostris during his own 
reign: and, between the two warm hearts and vivid imaginations, the 
Suez Canal was brought into an actuality, or at least a possibility. 

In Said Pacha our French Archimedes had found the fulcrum for 
his lever, and the rest was the work of time, energy, and capital—al} 
three of which he made his ready ministers. 

Of the patience, the courage, and the energy, which he manifested 
in working out this great problem of uniting the seas, the writer of 
this notice has spoken fully in another place ; but, with the crowning 
of that edifice—a year ago—both he himself and his friends supposed 
that, having accomplished that mighty work, Ferdinand de Lesseps 
would rest upon his laurels, “go home, and take his wages,” leaving 
to younger men to complete the task he had so successfully initiated. 

In the ripened maturity of manhood, with gray hairs crowning a 
head and face still fresh and full of life and energy, celebrating his 
successful enterprise with new nuptials, which were to make the In- 
dian summer of his active life, he could well and fitly retire from the 
active arena, with the measure of his hopes and his renown complete. 

To leave that well-earned retirement, graced by the presence of 
his charming young wife, to rush unarmed and unaided on the loud- 
bellowing, many-headed beast of a Parisian mob, and wrest away from 
its jaws the prey for which it hungered—for a man no longer in his pre. 
miére jeunesse to do this deliberately—proves what manner of man heis. 

Far the most remarkable circumstance attendant on this truly re- 
markable adventure, is the fact that he went on this perilous mission 
alone, and carried it through alone ; for, once at the sea, all danger 
was over, and there was no English gentleman to be found there with 
a yacht (as he knew) who would not be proud and happy to take such 
a freight, or incur even greater peril, for such a cause. 

Again, I repeat, that the sublimity both of moral and physical 
courage was shown by this noble man in volunteering his aid, at this 
critical moment, to the discrowned empress, and snatching her out of 
the jaws of the dragon which else assuredly would have devoured 
her, staining the annals of a gallant nation with another hideous smear 
of a defenceless woman’s blood. Some day France herself will thank, 

with one voice, the noble son who spared her the shame and sin of so 
cruel a deed, at the risk of his own life. 

The telegrams say he has returned to France; and those who know 
him would not be surprised were the news to prove true, Bayard- 
like, without fear, .as without reproach, it would be characteristic for 
him to return and front the angry populace whom he cheated of their 
prey, and to justify the act. And so strangely constituted is that 
Parisian populace, that he might do so in safety, provided the tide of 
popular frenzy had subsided, which threatened at first to sweep away 
all law and order as well, as the empire and its rubbish. 

But, whatever judgment may be dealt on France, here as well a8 
on the Continent of Europe, but one opinion can be entertained as to 
the heroism of the man, who will hereafter have a double title to im- 
mortality, as the originator of the Suez Canal, and as the Bayard of 


the nineteenth century. 
Epwin De Leroy. 





A ROUND TRIP TO LAKE SUPERIOR AND 
THE MISSISSIPPI FROM NEW YORK. 


II. 


Lert alone with my dear ones, we agreed on a trip to Faribault, 
fifty-six miles from St. Paul, the see of the Bishop of Minnesota. 





the French Government from that hour, until the recent one of its 





Here we visited his modest and beautiful cathedral, his college for 
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boys, and his school (in his own house) for girls; and here we 
shared in his generous hospitality and delightful domestic inter- 
course. 

He is doing a good and a great work for the Northwest as a 
pioneer apostle to the white men and the Indian tribes. Among the 
trophies of the Gospel, and as a memento of our visit, we were pre- 
sented with one of the war-spears of the Indian braves, which they 
laid at the bishop’s feet when they were confirmed. 

The next day dawned auspiciously for our finai departure from St. 
Paul. No wonder that invalids come hither to cure consumption. The 
air feels as if full of oxygen ; one’s step is elastic; one feels well, or 
rather does not feel at all. It might be a question whether one has 
any organs, so harmoniously do all things in the body work together. 
Health, earth’s choicest blessing, irradiates everybody’s countenance at 
St. Paul. 
man at the side of some of the Minnesotians. 

On the steamboat this mortifying contrast was prominent. We 
started at the signal of steam-whistles and all the fuss of a Mississippi 
dislodgment. But soon the quiet of a down-stream passage, disturbed 
by only the puff of the high-pressure engine, composed our nerves, while, 
through the courtesy of the captain of the Davenport, we were seated 
in the pilot’sroom. Truly beautiful are the bluffs of the Upper Missis- 
sippi! They were not unfamiliar to the writer of the journal of 
1833. The sun was low when we reached the entrance of Lake Pepin 
at Redwing, and was setting at Lake City, where we disembarked. It 
was a beautiful ride. Redwing (named from the old Indian chief) 
was busy with trade. Lake City is a quiet market-town for the 
“back-country.” Frontenac, four miles from Lake City, is a water- 
ing-place, most engaging in its repose. Here sportsmen resort for 
fishing in the lake, for grouse-hunting on the prairies, and for trouting 
on the Wisconsin side, opposite. The proprietors of the Lyon House 
at Lake City run the hotel at Frontenac, and boarders migrate from 
one to the other at pleasure. We procured specimens of agate and 
cornelian at Lake City. They are the pebbles on the shore of Lake 
Pepin. 

In view of all these ingredients of civilization, I took out the 
diary of 1833, and read as follows: 

“Lake Pepin, the boundary of civilization, is one of the great 
wonders of the Mississippi. High hills on the shores, and beautiful 
islands on the bosom of the river, conceal from view the expanse of 
waters beyond. 

“Chippewa River enters the Mississippi amid clusters of these 
islands. 
fought many desperate and bloody battles, and the whole neighbor- 
hood is associated with traditions and stories, bearing a revolting char- 
acter, and illustrating the dispositions of the wild men of the North- 
west. 


“Lake Pepin is somewhat like Tappan Zee on the Hudson, merely | 


an expansion of the waters of the river. It is twenty-two miles long, 
and from three to five miles wide. On its shores cornelians and agates 
abound, of which I made a handsome collection. Our French pilot 
was afraid to cross it in the stormy weather ; so we laid-by during the 
night and a part of the day, which gave me an opportunity to go on 
shore. 

“We lay near the foot of the twin-sister Hapan, and had a fine 
opportunity to observe its wonderful resemblance to Winona. Here, 
conspicuously, stands ‘ Maiden’s Rock,’ celebrated as the place where 
a Sioux girl threw herself into the lake to escape marriage with one 
she did not love—mentioned by Mr. Hall in one of his sowve- 
ners. 

“T can only repeat, in general terms, that the scenery about here 
is the finest I ever saw, much resembling that on the North River, 
but extending for many hundred miles, with every variety of beautiful 
prairie and grand and bold bluffs.” 

What he wrote, thirty-seven years ago, the old man who writes 
“aol now need not amend. Nature’s outlines remain, apparently, 

xed. 
__ In the morning of the next day we heard the whistle of the even- 
ing-boat from St. Paul, and hastened on board. Stationing ourselves 
in the pilot’s room, we saw the sun rise on Lake Pepin, as we had 
seen him set. And so we travelled down the river. This was the 
day of days. The diary of 1883 was continually produced, to the 
amazement of the intelligent pilot. It became nearly famous, and 
the pilot borrowed it, as that of the mythical person, now realized, of 





The men are large. A six-footer, like myself, is a small | 
| fine town was before our eyes, on an extended flat, noisy with the 





Here the Sioux and their enemies the Chippewas have | 





the “ oldest inhabitant.” At the foot of Lake Pepin is a town, named 
on the maps as “ Trempleau,” or “ Tremplo.” 

We recur to the diary: 

“ And now we came to a most singular hill, called by the Indians, 
or in French, ‘La Montagne qui trempe a l’eau,’ or, in English, ‘The 
mountain which soaks in the water.’ It is entirely isolated, a creek 
separating it from the rest. And the tradition is that, every 
year, it sinks in the water; that it was once sixty feet higher, and 
that, when it entirely disappears, the Indian nations will become ex- 
tinct.” 

The name is preserved, but the tradition is forgotten by the people. 
But there stood the mountain, just as described. The name Tremplo 


| is evidently a corruption of the French name which reports the tra- 


dition. 
We came to Winona, a noted place in the railroad register, A 


Turners’ celebration on that day, and bearing evident indications of a 
flourishing and opulent community. 

We recurred to the diary once more: 

“1833. Prairie au Selle, one of the most beautiful spots onthe river, 
and the site of Wabashaw’s, or the lower Sioux village. Unlike 
Prairie du Chien, the hills form an amphitheatre, with every variety 
of rugged rock and verdant copsewood. 

“On the prairie were three mounted Indians, one the adjutant- 
general of the Wa-ba-shaw, in their war-dress, a string of eagle-feath- 
ers dangling from their heads. In a few minutes the whole village 
turned out, rushing over the plain on horseback to meet us, some in 
costume and others perfectly naked, sitting their horses with ease and 
grace, and looking like a race of Centaurs, with their bows in 
hand.” 

General Pike went, in 1804 or 1805, as far up the Mississippi as 
this ; and on a high bluff is now seen a tent (or hut), which he occu- 
pied, and which he left in this wild country. 

On a most beautiful hill we saw the white flag, denoting an Indian 
burial-ground, to which the natives bring offerings and provisions, etc., 
and lament in their monotonous songs and wailings the loss of rela- 
tives. These places are held in great veneration by them. 

Here, too, the scenery is very grand. The bluffs rise to the height 
of six hundred or seven hundred feet. Opposite is a solitary rock, 
called Scissiton’s Rock, from a tradition that Oscissiton, a Sioux chief, 
was here met alone by an opposing band, and, like Fitz-James, placed 
his back against it, and, with his war-club for a weapon, dared the 
whole, but was killed. 

While waiting at Winona, the singular hill, as of a cone split from 
its vertex perpendicularly, and a counterpart of that near Lake City, 
was plainly in sight. It was one of the Twin Sisters. 

The legend is this, according to the diary of 1833; 

“On the west, north of Bad Axe (where Black Hawk’s bands were 
destroyed in crossing the river in 1832), a hill of a semicircular form 
meets the eye. It runs up to a peak, and appears as if a plane had 
passed through the vertex, leaving the flat surface of rock exposed 
toward the river. 

“ This hill is one of the Twin Sisters, of which the Indians have 
this ‘tradition : 

“There were once two beautiful twin sisters, daughters of the 
most powerful chief of the bands of the Sioux. They were called 
Winona and Hapan, or the Fawn and the Dove. They were never 
separate, but used to climb this hill together and sleep together. They 
were the pride of the band and of the nation. As they grew up, their 
fame extended around among the neighboring tribes, and many offers 
were made to their father, by chiefs of their own and different tribes, 
to purchase them in marriage. But they would not be married. At 
last, a young Chippewa chief determined to carry off the younger, 
with whom he was in love, to his wigwam. To this end he collected 
a large war-party of his nation, descended the river, attacked at night 
the village of the Sioux, and tore away from the arms of Winona her 
sister Hapan. They stopped their canoes at the lake above, and built 
their fires on the shore, around the beautiful agates and cornelians 
that abound there. 

“But Hapan pined away and died on the same night; and Winona, 
who had bewailed the loss of her sister with excessive grief, died also, 
at the same hour. 

“The band of Sioux who were about pursuing the Chippewa 
ravisher beheld with awe the mountain rent in twain, and one-half 
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carried up the river. It was carried by the messengers of the Great 
Spirit, and placed over the body of Hapan; and the remaining por- 
tion: covers the body of Winona. And the two hills which are seen 
from the river, and resemble each other to a most astonishing degree, 
are held in veneration by the tribes of the Sioux and the Chippewas, 
and are called the Twin Sisters to this day.” 

Here, then, was the town of Winona on Wabashaw’s village site, 
and there stood the semiconical hill Winona. I wonder if the citizens 
ever heard of the tradition whence, probably, they derive their name ? 
I may say, however, that I was told lately that Winona is the generic 
title of the first-born daughter of a chief, and that Hapan is the gen- 
eric name of his first-born son. But I tell the tale as it was told to 
me, while I profess disgust at the chiffoniers of history—scavengers 
for facts—who would fain dissipate the charms of the poetry of 
tradition. 

Yet there lurks a doubt in the pages of this veritable diary; for, 
immediately following the record of the tradition of the Twin Sisters, 
is recorded a true account of Indian magnanimity, characteristic to 
this day: 

“ Having related this tradition, I will tell an anecdote that is true, 
and is vouched for by Mr. Burnett and Mr. Marsh, the latter of whom 
witnessed the scene. Shortly after the battle of Bad Axe (Black 
Hawk’s defeat), the Indians who had escaped death made a successful 
retreat across the Mississippi toward the Red Cedar River. They were 
pursued and attacked by our allies, the Sioux, and the prisoners car- 
ried to the lower Sioux village (Wabashaw’s village, or Winona, just 
where we were). 

“A young Sioux, well known as a daring and successful hunter, 
called the Red Otter, had taken a young and handsome Sac prisoner, 
but was himself mortally wounded. Feeling himself about to die, and 
knowing that he was the only support of his mother and little brother 
and sister, he called the Sac to him and said : ‘ We were once enemies ; 
now we are friends. You might, had you chosen, have returned to 
your own country. Why do you not go?’ 

“*My band,’ replied the Sac, ‘is all gone to the Great Spirit ; my 
relations are all dead. I can never go back to my country, for Keokuk 
has sold it. I shall live and die with the Sioux.’ 

“ * See, then,’ said Red Otter, pointing to his mother and brother 
and sister—‘ there are all my relations, and I alone could hunt. Now 
I die, what will become of them? Who will buy them food and 
blankets now ?’ 

“*] will take the place of the young Otter,’ interrupted the 
Sac. 

“ The Sioux grasped his hand, and died. 

“ Mr. Marsh was present at this interview, and it was told to me 
while tears stood in the eyes of Mr. Burnett.” 

The diary goes on to say: 

“Tt is delightful to observe traits of magnanimity and grandeur 
of soul that now and then—alas! too seldom—break out in the In- 
dian character, like the sudden appearance of the sun in a dull and 
dreary day. Instances have frequently been related to me of Indians 
offering themselves up for a friend or brother as a sacrifice or hostage. 
One was just now told me of a Winnebago, whose brother :ad mur- 
dered a white, and was demanded by government, but who killed him- 
self rather than be ‘ hung up like a deer,’ whose brother offered him- 
self as a hostage, but, of course, was not tried for the murder. Their 
notions are the old Jewish ideas on this subject—viz., ‘ an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth ’—a life for a life, no matter whether that 
of the murderer or of another. Lieutenant Ogden told me that he 
found it more difficult to impress on the minds of the Indians, on a 
certain occasion, the necessity of delivering up the real culprits than 
on any other points on which he addressed them.” 

The pilot, Captain Uriah Broek, who had borrowed this diary while 
the owner was at dinner, appeared in the pilot-house, holding the open 
book in his hand, and crying out to his colleague : 

“ Ho, Candler! I’ve found out what Capolile means. This gentle- 
man’s diary says it is spelled ‘Cap a l’Ail,’ and means only Garlic 
Cape.” 

We passed the spot. it is truly described as a “ beautiful spot. 
The river makes a sudden turn here, and appears enclosed by high 
bluffs on one side and a prairie on the other, so as to appear a small 
lake. We arrived here (in 1833) about dark, so that the twilight in- 
creased the grandeur of the scenery. The dark outlines of the curved 
hills and the ragged rocks were plainly visib!> against the blue heav- 





ens, and the whole was calculated to cause an exclamation of delight 
and wonder,” 

Thus we travelled through the most enchanting scenery on this 
continent for the whole day, till at nightfall we stopped at La Crosse. 
Here the terminus of the railway from St. Paul and Chicago at the 
river necessitates transshipment, and, with the transfer, the activities 
of trade. Heaps of sacks of corn and wheat lay on the dock, where, 
also, piles of railway iron witnessed to “ westward the course of em- 
pire,” etc. Lumber, barrels and boxes filled with the products of the 
West and of the East, waited the sturdy arms of the longshoremen, 
It was a busy scene. The charming town nestled in the beams of the 
setting sun, which happened on this evening to be so glorious as to 
excite our pilot, and to draw all eyes to its gorgeous rays. The win- 
dows of the court-house reflected them on the still waters of the 
cove or bay in so many sheens of particular light, while the white 
bluffs opposite were resplendent with gold all along their massive 
sides. 

The inevitable diary of 1833 reappeared, wherein it is writ- 
ten: 

“We passed the Prairie la Crosse, on which are the remains of 
settlements, the origin of which is not known, but are supposed to 
be those of an ancient French missionary settlement. It is on the 
Black River, which here enters the Mississippi.” 

The night enveloped the hills, and we were consigned to our mem- 
ories of the past, and of the contrasts of this day, till sleep overcame 
us. There was a dance in the cabin till the wee hours; but Sambo’s 
fiddle and Cesar’s ’cello failed to keep us awake. 

Prairie du Chien hove in sight at six o’clock in the morning, and 
here we landed for breakfast and the railroad to Milwaukee. 

It so happened that Colonel Taylor commanded Fort Crawford, at 
Prairie du Chien, in 1833. It was the cholera year, and the recruits 
which the writer was then conveying to Fort Snelling had been deci- 
mated by the pestilence, but were to recuperate in a kind of quarap- 
tine at Prairie du Chien. The memory of “ Old Zach’s” benevolence 
to the poor soldiers ; our encampment on the opposite shore (where 
now stands the town of McGregor); our cantonment on the Yellow 
River, hard by; and the companionship of comrades, now all gone, 
gone—these circumstances are duly recorded in the diary. And the 
reflection that in that year (a. p. 1833) the territory on the west of 
the Mississippi came under the jurisdiction of the United States, while 
now (4. pD. 1870) the public domain is kissed by the Pacific waves— 
these memories and events rushed like a torrent over me, as I stood 
surveying the naked flag-staff, and the bald chimney-stack, and the 
ruined barracks of the military post of Prairie du Chien. 

We were carried over the rich fields of Wisconsin to the beautiful 
capital at Madison, and thence to the rich city of Milwaukee. 

Next day we visited the School of the Prophets at Nashotah, the 
“Twin Lakes ”’—on the borders of one we stood over the new-made 
grave of the first missionary bishop of the Northwest, with heads u- 
covered, and hearts warmed by his holy example of brave courage 
and self-denial—and the next day we visited Racine College, another 
nursery of Christian men, under the rule of church discipline. In 
these excursions we had in view the actual workings of the Episcopal 
Church to leaven the coming civilization of the West. For there is 
a strife among all the powers of heaven and of earth and under the 
earth to infuse principles, on which shall depend the weal or woe 
of our country, in the empire that is growing apace on the broad 
prairies. 

And, when all was seen and said and done, we reached Chicago. 
Whew! we were in the centre of the universe, if only we put one 
foot of the compasses there, and whirled the other where we should 
list. Chicago! All the new towns we had visited had the ambition 
to rival Chicago, or to excel Chicago—and here we were in Chicago. 
Everybody knows Chicago, wherefore it shall suffice to say that in 
1833 the writer knew Chicago as Fort Mitchell, and that he stopped 
his carriage to view the oid log-house, that still remains, but (oh, folly 
and pride !) half-covered with shingles, as if to hide the beginning of 
the Garden City, the Venice of the Northwest. We looked at the 
venerable structure, and we thought of what the emperor said of the 
gates of the baptistery at Florence—so, likewise, ought the old log- 
house to be enclosed in glass, to be protected and yet seen forever. 

We end as we began. We are at home at last, “ wiser, if not 
better,” for our round trip to the lakes and the Mississippi. 

Francis VINTON. 
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ALGERINE CHAOUSES. 


may discern that expression of placid cruelty often seen among 
Orientals. The other one, leaning against the pillar, holding in his 
hand a long staff, is decked out in a much more complicated equip- 
He has a ber- 


HE above engraving of a famous picture by Boulanger (a French 
painter, noted for his effective treatment of Eastern subjects) 

represents two chaouses, or lackeys, or personal attendants, of a great 
ment, and wears an air of complete self-satisfaction. 


man among the Orientals. One of these fellows is seated in a care- | 
less attitude, with bare arms and legs, a white turban, which, care- nouse, wide breeches, morocco boots ascending to the knee, an em- 
| 


lessly rolled around his head, and descending over his shoulders, 
heightens the effect of his bronzed features, in which a close observer 


broidered vest, silver-buttoned waistcoat, a belt containing a com- 


| plete arsenal of weapons, and a heavy turban pressing over his fore- 
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head and forcing him to distend his nostrils like a wild beast scenting 
his prey. The group is admirably picturesque in pose and costume, 
and forms an effective painting. 





VICTOR HUGO'S “NATURE.” 


To the Editor of Appletons’ Journal : 

Sir: A friend has just brought to my attention the essay on “* Nature 
and the Poets,” in your issue of September 10th, which I confess I have 
read with considerable astonishment. 

What is the possible explanation of the multiform and ceaseless 
attacks of the literary class in this country upon the works of Victor 
Hugo—works which give a wide and fervent delight to the best readers 
here, and which, in Continental Europe, have reached even a classic 
acceptance and dignity? Through all the scale of ranks, from the wits 
of Cambridge to the writers of squibs, runs the same strain of hostility 
toward that heroic cycle of composition which shames our poor literary 
sand-grown scrub with its vast and dazzling sheaves of masterpieces. 
Your essayist is no exception, though, from one whose gift of sympathy 
and insight enables him to perceive the cosmical grandeur of Walt 
Whitman’s poetry, I should have expected something like a correspond- 
ing apprehension of the writings of the illustrious Frenchman. Much 
as I admire his contribution, which certainly contains many admirable 
sentences, though interspersed with statements and opinions which I 
marvel uny thoughtful and well-informed man could utter, I must yet 
take the liberty of saying that his critical comments upon Victor Hugo’s 
treatment of ‘‘ Nature’ surpass any thing I have seen of the kind since 
the review of “ L’Homme qui Rit”’ in the Nation, which seemed to me 
to reach the climax of obtuseness, and consequent monstrous perversion 
and misjudgment. 

He commences by citing the ridiculous remark of that gorgeous 
rhetorician and perfectly worthless critic, De Quincey, that “‘ the Roman 
mind was great in the presence of Man, never in the presence of Na- 
ture.’”’ I will not claim for the Roman mind equality with the Greek in 
the latter respect; but, leaving comparisons aside, if Lucretius in his 
tremendous poem of the globe, if Virgil in his matchless Georgics, are 
not great in the presence of Nature, let me frankly avow that I have yet 
to learn what greatness is. This distinction, however, your essayist 
extends to the French, and, by inference, to all the nations of Southern 
Europe; the northern nations, as the English and Scandinavian, being 
discriminated in their literature, he tells us, by something “ essentially 
bucolic,” ete. The alleged deficiencies of Victor Hugo seem to become, 
therefore, in the critic’s account of the matter, an affair of race. 

Now, this statement strikes me as rather comical, and the drollest 
point is in the application of the term “ bucolic’’ to the Scandinavian 
poetry, which, from the earliest Edda to @lenschlager, it would never 
occur to me to so characterize. If unlimited and frightful homicide is 
bucolic,”’ the Scandinavian muse certainly eclipses Theocritus and 
Virgil, but not otherwise. The main staple of that poetry, as I remem- 
ber it, at least in the earlier Eddas, is in the feats of pizates—red ravage 
and massacre storming from the hearts of heroes; and the feeling for 
Nature is pretty strictly confined to the dark joy in the flights of ravens 
streaming to the feast of corpses. In the later Eddas the carnivorous 
rage has slackened, but the theme is still personal—heroes, not Nature; 
whose objects throughout are used to enshrine rude superstitions, or, 
on the larger scale, in the interest of the sublime and deformed Norse 
mythology. Of simple bucolicism there is a plentiful lack; and when 
your essayist quotes from the Saga, ‘‘ Man is the joy of man,” does he 
not rather inconsiderately introduce a comprehensive dragon that swal- 
lows up his original proposition? An equal absence of the bucolic 
sovereignty seems to me apparent in the old poetry of the other North- 
ern nations; as, for example, the Niebelungen Lied, which is martial to 
the last possibility of ferocity ; and as for the modern German muse, 
though I do not forget Gessner and the others, it is no less than Schil- 
ler who says, as your essayist quotes him: ‘“‘ Our feeling for Nature is 
that of a sick man for health.” Indeed, a great deal of the morbid, 
sentimental, or, at the best, alien and imitative treatment of Nature in 
literature, of which the critic complains, comes directly from the mod- 
ern German poets, whose literary successes are indisputable, but in 
altogether other directions. His statement as regards the English 
poetry is deceptive and unsatisfactory, and in making it he seems to 
indicate that he belongs to that surprising school who derive all the 
British literary glories from the Saxons and Angles of the old emigra- 
tion from Schleswig-Holstein. Despite all that the lying compound, 
Anglo-Saxon, was invented to justify, I am really not yet aware that 
England is indebted to Schleswig-Holstein for her literature, either of 
Nature or humanity. Just so far as she is either Dane or Saxon—just 
80 far as she is northern in her nationality—is she void of that litera- 
ture which is her pride; and, it is relevant to say here, so far are the 
Northern peoples from being fecund of great poets, that they have 
never, unmixed, produced a single poet of the first order, unless Goethe 





be so considered ; all the supreme works of genius in this line, antique 
and modern, having sprung from the southern races or nations. It is 
from the Celtic race, of which the French are one variety, that the 
great distinctive English literature has leaped to life. The songs 
of Caledonia; the Welsh poems; Chaucer, the first great literary 
result of the torrent-pour of French blood into the English frame 
under the Conquest, and deriving his culture and inspiration di- 
rectly from the Latin, the French, and the Italian; the Robin 
Hood ballads, as un-Saxon in their tone and quality as the songs of 
Merlin; Shakespeare, with not one hue or lineament of Schleswig- 
Holstein in his visage, if the Chandos portrait paints him truly, and in 
his works the distillation, on one side, of the classic literature, the 
romances of chivalry, the pages of the schoolmen of Europe, Rabelais, 
Montaigne, France, Spain, Italy, and in the mighty composite of his mind 
equally foreign to the genius of that territory—these, to pause here, are 
what make the fame of English literature. It is the Celtic race, says 
Emerson, who “ planted Britain, and gave to the seas and mountains 
names which are poems and imitate the pure voices of Nature. They 
made the best popular literature of the middle ages in the songs of 
Merlin and the tender and delicious mythology of Arthur.”’ Your 
essayist’s implied, if not expressed, denial of the influence of the race 
of which the French are a part, on the formation of what is called Eng- 
lish literature, rests upon bias and dream ; and, leaving the considera- 
tion of the potency of the less direct or infused Celtic influence, he will 
find, @ propos of characteristic, that the British poetry which is espe- 
cially and pointedly ‘‘ bucolic” is almost invariably the work of men of 
pure Celtic stock—Allan Ramsay, Thomson, Burns, Walter Scott, Col- 
lins, Gray, Goldsmith, Beattie, ete. As for the French, still keeping in 
view the “ bucolic,”’ I do not see that they have cause for dejection. A 
writer of genius can only be the flower of national tendency, and there- 
fore St.-Pierre, whose ‘Studies of Nature’? your essayist may well 
commend, since Humboldt gave the book his imprimatur, and whose 
‘“ Paul and Virginia” breathes the same spirit, offers some indication 
that great Pan can never have been dead in the land of the Gaul. Add, 
too, the pages of Buffon, splendid with sympathy for natural things, 
beyond their splendor of style. I should be glad to know what English 
writers of similar degree can better stand in the presence of Nature 
than these. And, to mount to a subtler stair, what is the vast and ab- 
original Rabelais, next of blood to the rude and jocund earth, the very 
soul of vineyards and harvests, autochthonic, enormous, primeval, tal- 
lying, like the worldlier and plainer Montaigne, with all out-of-doors! 
Tried along with English writers of the same rank and scope, the 
French rural or rusurban poets, from old Racan to Chaulieu and La 
Fontaine, and thence to Lamartine, have no reason to hang their heads 
in the presence of Nature; and who can be blind to the great and ex- 
quisite sympathy and accordance with Nature glowing with steady glory 
in the pages of George Sand? I think these ranges of consideration 
make your essayist’s position perfectly untenable ; and, to complete his 
disaster, let me inform him that his sentence praising northern litera- 
ture as containing ‘‘ something essentially bucolic, something that sa- 
vors of the open air, and that has a common origin with the love for 
animals and children and for simple domestic life,” is really an accu- 
rate description of whole volumes of the earlier and considerable of the 
later poetry of Victor Hugo, whose attributes in this very respect he 
undertakes to deny! Let the readers of ‘* Les Rayons et les Ombres,” 
“Les Chants du Crépuscule,” etc., down to “* Les Chansons des Rues 
et Bois,” bear me witness. 

The epithets he employs to describe the grand Frenchman’s treat- 
ment of Nature are, to me, incredible. ‘‘ A sort of mad-dog Nature” 
is his concise account of the matter. For example, from “ Les Misé- 
rables :” 


“These heaps of garbage at the corners, these tumbrils of mire jolt- 
ing through the streets at night, these horrid scavengers’-carts, these 
fetid streams of subterranean slime which the pavement hides from 
you—do you know what all this is? It is the flowering meadow, it is 
the green grass, it is marjoram and thyme and sage, it is game, it is 
cattle, it is the satisfied low of huge oxen at evening, it is perfumed 
hay, it is golden corn, it is bread on your table, it is warm blood in your 
veins, it is health, it is joy, it is life. Thus wills that mysterious 
meg which is transformation upon earth and transfiguration in 

eaven.”’ 


The essayist affirms that Victor Hugo is “‘ not great in the presence 
of the least fact in Nature.” I say he is great, in this very excerpt, in 
the presence of these facts, and I am willing to leave the decision of the 
matter to every reader of ordinary appreciation. But this noble poem 
of manure—this grand and beautiful enumeration, so large, so sweet 
and simple, so sane, and so sublimely connecting, in the loftiest spirit 
of poetry, the material facts with the beneficent spiritual law—is to 
be contemptuously sniffed at, I suppose, as “‘a sort of mad-dog Na- 
ture!” 

Here is another specimen of “‘ mad-dog Nature’’ (these idyls strew 
the epic vastness of Victor Hugo by hundreds, and selection must be at 
random) : 
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« There was, a few feet below Cosette’s window, in the old, black 
cornice of the wall, a nest of martins; the corbel of this nest made a 
slight projection beyond the cornice, so that the inside of this little 
paradise could be seen from above. The mother was there, opening her 


wi . . . . . . * * . 
returned, bringing in his bill food and kisses. The rising day gilded 
this happy thing; the great law ‘Multiply’ was there, smiling and 
august; and this sweet mystery was blossoming in the glory of the 


morning.” 


I will add another excerpt—the description of the garden of the 
Luxembourg : 


“Toward eleven o’clock in the morning, the Luxembourg, solitary 
and unpeopled, was delightful. The quincunxes and the parterres pro- 
jected themselves into the light in balms and dazzlings. The branches, 
wild with the noonday brilliance, seemed seeking to embrace each 
other. There was in the sycamores a chattering of linnets; the spar- 
rows were jubilant; the woodpeckers climbed up the horse-chestnuts, 
tapping with their beaks the wrinkles in the bark. The flower-beds 
accepted the legitimate royalty of the lilies, The most august of per- 
fumes is that which comes from whiteness. You inhaled the spicy odor 
of the pinks. The old rooks of Marie de Medici were amorous in the 
great trees. The sun gilded, —— and kindled the tulips, which 
are nothing more nor less than all varieties of flame made flowers. All 
about the tulip-beds whirled the bees—sparks from these flame-flowers. 
All was grace and gayety, even the coming rain; that old offender, by 
whom the honeysuckles and the lilies of the valley would profit, pro- 
duced no disquiet. The swallows flew low—charming menace. He 
who was there breathed happiness; life was sweet; all this Nature ex- 
haled candor, help, assistance, paternity, caress, dawn. The thoughts 
which fell from the sky were as soft as the child’s little hand which 
you kiss. 

“ The abundance of light was inexpressibly comforting. Life, sap, 
warmth, odor, overflowed ; you felt beneath creation the enormity of its 
source; in all these breezes, saturated with love, in this coming and 
ing of reflections and reverberations, in this prodigious expenditure 
of rays, in this indefinite outlay of fluid aap) 5 a felt the prodigality 
of the inexhaustible. . . . The great silence of happy Nature filled the 
garden. A celestial silence, compatible with a thousand melodies, 
cooing of nests, hummings of swarms, palpitations of the wind.” 


To these divine descriptions, so gay, so good, so deep, so unsur- 
passed in rich fidelity to truth and surcharged with love, a hundred 
others, far superior even, might, if space allowed, be added. Take, for 
instance, the exquisite passage on spring in the Channel Islands, orany 
of the wondrous cartoons of the rocks and the ocean, in the “ Toilers 
of the Sea;”* or, in “‘Les Misérables,” the picture of the forest in 
which the child first meets Valjean, or the magnificent chapter entitled 
“ Foliis ac Frondibus,”’ describing the wild garden in the Rue Plumet; 
or any of the noble glimpses and panoramas of natural scenery in 
those immortal volumes of verse, ‘“‘ Les Contemplations’’ and ‘ Les 
Chatiments.”’ I should be glad to have it revealed to me upon what 
principle these superb delineations and interpretations can be justly 
stigmatized as “‘ mad-dog Nature.”’ If to portray the shows of things 
with an observation so close, a knowledge so ample, a sympathy so 
intimate and loving, and with such prodigal calm power and beauty, is, 
as the essayist says it is, to ‘‘ fail signally,”” what may a signal success 
be? Is it, by chance, Mr. Ruskin’s pretty microscopic water-color sketch- 
es—against which I have not a word to say—that are to be held up as 
superior to these faithful, massive, majestic, living picturings, contain- 
ing every delicacy and every grandeur, and coérdinated into the 
colossal tableau of works which, from the purely artist point of view, 
stamp their author as the Tintoretto of modern literature ? 

The truth is, that we have here a Bengal tiger in the meal-bag, and, 
when your essayist complains that “it is the hardest work for a French 
author to content himself with the simple fact,”” we catch a full view of 
the animal, claws and jaws. It is the creative imagination and the 
profound and incessant perception of relations, which, since Shake- 
speare, no European poet has had in so full a measure as Victor Hugo, 
that inspire this repulsion and prompt these strictures. The essayist 
shrinks from a poet who subordinates the fact to the truth—who sees 
what Emerson calls ‘‘ the splendor of meaning ”’ that envelops common 
objects, or who makes, like all the great poets before him, things serve 
his imperial fantasy. It is this repugnance, so based, that dictates the 
paltry accusation that, in Victor Hugo’s naturalism, “little and big are 
confounded ”—an accusation sufficiently disposed of, it seems to me, by 
Victor Hugo’s own profound and noble observation, which proves him 
a better naturalist than his critic. ‘‘ Nothing is really small; he knows 
this who is open to the deep penetration of Nature.” This, also, is the 
source of the caricature statement, which savors of simple detraction, 
that Victor Hugo “ cannot mention the singing of a lark without calling 
upon the Infinite and the immensities to bear witness.”” With equal 
justice the essayist might say of Aischylus, “he cannot mention an 
eagle without calling him ‘ the winged dog of God, the eagle ;’”’ or, “ he 
cannot mention mud without calling it ‘mud, black sister of dust ;’” 
—_ “he cannot mention a difficult harbor of entry without calling it 

rude Salmydessa, rough sea-jaw, harsh stepmother of sailors.’”” But 
the way to properly mention the singing of a lark is the point. And 
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how is it that the greatest poets are wont to mention the singing of a 
lark? We know, and the world will long remember, how Shelley, in 
his divine ode, makes the Infinite and the immensities bear witness to 
that transcendent song, and Shakespeare’s sublime hyperbole, spurning 
‘“* the simple fact,’’ sends the brown bird hymning to the very gates of 
heaven. Oh, these poets! What can a poor naturalist do with them? 

As for Victor Hugo’s portrayals of *‘ storms and darkness and ele- 
mental warrings,” in which, the essayist says, “‘ we seem to see the ma- 
terial universe smitten with hydrophobia,’’ I have simply to say, and 
every person who, by reading or experience, knows any thing about the 
convulsions of Nature, will support me, that those portrayals, apart 
from their extraordinary sublimity of conception and vivid presenta- 
tive power, are of the most absolute accuracy. The essayist writes 
like a man who has never seen the ocean in its anger, or the unfettered 
fury of the tempest. What does he mean by his cavilling “‘ smitten 
with hydrophobia?’? What regulated frenzy does he suppose the ma- 
terial universe abandoned to in the acme of darkness and storm? How 
does the poet he venerates—and justly—how does Walt Whitman refer 
to the elemental rage? Let him mark the epithets: ‘‘ The spasm of the 
sky and the shatter of the sea.” Is this also ‘‘hydrophobia?” ‘ At 
such times,” writes old Fuller, ‘‘ the wind is a furious maniac.”” Shake- 
speare’s billows kiss the welkin, quench the lightnings ; his hurricanes 
crack their cheeks, rend, deracinate, commingle all. He, too, is one of 
those poets who “ will not content himself with the simple fact.”” The 
implied charge of exaggeration or incontinence will not hold here, 
Victor Hugo’s descriptions of the tempest in “* L’Homme qui Rit” and 
in “‘ Les Travailleurs de la Mer” are as soberly scientific as they are 
grandly imaginative; and, permit me to add, though I do not claim it 
as a merit, they are infinitely nearer the “‘ simple fact” than the similar 
descriptions of Shakespeare and Zschylus. 

It is a fine charge, too, to bring against this great master of human 
nature and history—especially and peculiarly those of Southern Europe 
—that he cannot portray “the normal workings of the human passions.”’ 
These, says the essayist, he ‘‘ pushes so far that the bond of Nature 
snaps, ana all the furies come screeching in.’? I confess I do not pre- 
cisely know, nor can I, without an instance from these loose terms, see 
what is meant here; but, allow me to ask, @ propos of success in deal- 
ing with the human passions, to what superhuman length did the great 
Greek dramatists push them, and who invented the furies to the very 
end that they might “come screeching in?” Of course, I deny that 
Victor Hugo does any thing of the kind alleged; but it would be idle 
to debate a point which the essayist’s vague language prevents me per- 
haps from clearly apprehending; and, if I understand him at all, it is 
sufficient to reply that the common voice, both critical and popular, of 
Continental Europe, has long affirmed the profound and passionate 
truth of Victor Hugo’s portrayal of the fervid and emotional natures 
of Spain, France, and Italy—natures far more demonstrative, superla- 
tive, crampless, unexpected, and astounding, in their action, than those 
of races with less fire in their clay. 

The “ naturalist’? may, as your essayist says he will, class “ Her- 
nani” and “‘Ruy Blas,’ “ Lucréce Borgia” and “Le Roi s’amuse,” 
“ Notre-Dame ”’ and “* Les Misérables,’”’ ‘Les Chatiments” and “* Les 
Contemplations,”’ “ chiefly as montrosities,” but the souls those grand 
works have moved to their depths will probably accord them a more 
exalted classification. Plenty of good judges, from Marmontel to 
Leigh Hunt, have considered the triple splendors of the ‘* Divina Com- 
media’? as monstrous as three-headed Cerberus; the lightning-wit- 
ted Voltaire made ‘‘ Hamlet’? show in gross deformity; and the last 
North American Review calmly and with sweet forbearance mentions 
‘*the splendid extravagances”” of Michael Angelo! It is thus that the 
‘‘ naturalists ” class the geniuses ! 

If it were true, as your essayist alleges, that Victor Hugo “has his 
weak sides’’—that is, “‘in the presence of Nature’’—I should still 
think, in view of his admitted triumphs, that the criticism was gratu- 
itous. It cannot, for instance, be said that Cervantes was ‘‘ great in the 
presence of Nature,” but that does not prevent ‘“‘Don Quixote” from 
being a masterpiece ; and, what it is being sufficient to make it a master- 
piece, what it is not is of no consequence. The question, too, is one of 
artisticcompatibility. It is for your essayist to show that Victor Hugo’s 
treatment of Nature, in the works which he admits are great, is not in 
correspondence with the law of the inspiration which shaped and co- 
ordinated them. If that treatment, whatever it may be, proceeds from 
the determining afflatus, and is in harmony with the spirit and the 
form of the work, censure, derived from natural standards, or from any 
other source, is idle and irrelevant. For I admit of no standard of 


criticism, not even that drawn from the truth of universal Nature, as 
supplanting the final and superior standard the soul provides, kindled 
and responding in the presence of aninspired creation. You may bring 
Homer to book by the first, but you cannot bring Dante. By the sov- 
ereign right of the creative imagination it is competent for the mighty 
poet to recreate Nature after his own dream, if by so doing he can 
enhance the impression he seeks to make, communicate power to the 
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souls upon which he operates, or in any way serve the ends his genius 
proposes. 

I deny, however, that Victor Hugo is either weak or abnormal in his 
dealings with Nature. The charge could spring only from an imperfect 
sympathy with his writings, or from an utter inability to comprehend 
the symbols he employs. Of all modern European authors he is the 
one whose treatment of the objective world has been the tenderest and 
largest, and it has reached, in his loftiest efforts, a truly sacerdotal dig- 
nity. What to him—what to any great poet—is the mere-natural fact ? 
Above the fact hovers the fiery spirit of the meaning. The simple object 
is awful and oracular with revelation and prophecy. Emerson calls 
Wordsworth the recording voice of Pan. But what is Wordsworth, in 
his best ode, compared with Victor Hugo in that ample and magnificent 
dithyramb, ‘‘ The Satyr,” in the “Legend of the Ages?” I do not 
understand how any one who has read and comprehended this vast and 
orbicular poem can call its author weak in the presence of Nature. 
Wordsworth’s Pan, collected into shape, is a mild, respectable, intel- 
lectual, limited, philosophizing English curate compared with this sub- 
lime wood-god, singing his savage and Promethean song, scenic and 
populous with the uni-multiplex natural life of the globe, and sur- 
charged with the passionate grandeurs of the laws and fates, the gloomy 
history and radiant destiny of earth and man. The Nature here is not 
that of the Iliad or Odyssey—a succession of glorious landscapes, sim- 
ply sensuous, pictorial, delightful, seen as with the boy’s eye; it is the 
Lucretian orb—the shaggy and swarming rondure of forests and streams 
and brutes ; rude, mysterious, monstrous ; raging through all its thick 
rotundity with abysmal lusts and hungers; fateful and warring, but 
Delphic with awful and jubilant auguries to its breed of suffering men ; 
significant, related ; complicated with universal fortunes, consubstantial 
with all being, contained in the universal beneficence, and laboring, in 
rushing transformation, under the entrance of the great transfiguring 
life of God, from a past that has been dark, to a future that shall be 
divine. I doubt if a grander treatment of the natural world than this 
poem affords exists in European literature. In the same epic, in another 
key, witness ‘‘ The Cedar,” or the closing page of ‘*‘ The Lions,’’ or the 
pastoral beauty of the Syrian landscape in “ Boaz Sleeping,” or the 
wondrous scenery, now exquisite in its loveliness, now rugged and dark, 
as in a picture by Salvator Rosa, of “‘ The Infanta’s Rose,” ‘* Erivad- 
nus,” “ The Little King of Galicia,” ete. Everywhere throughout these 
works the poet’s mind is seen to be as sensitive and strong on the side 
of Nature as of humanity. He sees, not beautiful Nature merely, but 
cosmical Nature as well. He is perceptive alike of the tenderest idyllic 
beauty of the shows of things, and of their sublimest tragic deformity ; 
and he is also deeply aware of the sovereign and majestic order of the 
universe and receptive of the spirit of the All. These things have 
made him great; they dwell not only in his eye—they have become 
absorbed into his very being, and given him their strength and potency. 
They have entered, to use your critic’s words, not his thought, his pur- 
pose, but his blood, his consciousness; we feel in him something of the 
tenderness of the star and the grandeur of the mountain; the Nature 
he has so long beheld with sympathy and love has melted into his life; 
it has gone to feed the stream of his vast and sweet compassion, to 
augment the torrent-burst of his superb and savage energy, and to give 
his words their elemental force among the nations, Transfused through 
his imagination, it appears lending them the might and wildness of the 
aboriginal natural life, in the passion-breathing forms and dreams of 
humanity, which are the creations of his genius. There are often 
shapes or works of art, professedly and ostensibly personal or human 
in their character, which nevertheless betray this affinity and origin. 
Juvenal, mighty poet, is not only personal, but urban ; his theme is the 
town and its men; and yet it needs not the opening verses of the Sixth 
Satire, glimpsing so grandly the uncouth forms and rude sylvan life of 
the beginners, to disclose his intimate kindred with primeval Nature, 
which his every other verse reveals as well. Michael Angelo’s “ Night 
and Day,” two rough, almost monstrous, half-recumbent sad shapes of 
dreamful marble, recall two enormous slopes of mournful and amor- 
phous hill-sides, seen in darkling dawn. It is as if one had become the 
other ; and not less surely have the hills and stars, the natural lines of 
grandeur and shades of wildness, the vigor of forests and the passion 
of the sea, been fused into the mould of those colossal images of suffer- 
ing and combat which breathe and struggle in the immense orb of the 
works of Victor Hugo. To insist that those works shall be classed as 
monstrosities, because their treatment of the natural world, like that 
of Rembrandt or Turner in painting, or Zschylus or Bhakespeare in 
poetry, is not in the manner of Mr. Thoreau, who, the essayist thinks, 
looked upon Nature “‘ with a kindred eye,” is to deny to Art her time- 
founded privilege, and to dishonor and proscribe the great artists and 
poets I have named, whose works are, one and all, as void of the 
“homely Nature” and as wide of “the simple fact”? which fascinate 
your critic as any of Victor Hugo’s can possibly be. To criticise Victor 
Hugo in such a strain, if it does not betoken a singular unacquaintance 
with his writings, certainly shows a total lack of insight regarding 








them; while to style their lofty and glowing picturings and interpreta- 
tions of things “‘ a sort of mad-dog Nature,”’ is simply to lose truth in 
epigram, and epigram in absurdity. W. 





JOHN RUSKIN. 


OHN RUSKIN, the most eloquent, if not the most eminent, of 

English writers on art, is the son of a merchant of London, and 

was born in that city, on February 8, 1819. He gave evidence, at a 

very early age, of the strong love of Nature and of insight into its 

qualities which, as applied to art, have made him famous. At the 

age of nine he wrote verses containing appreciative allusions to way. 
ing trees, icicles, rivers, water-falls, 

“ And mountains at a distance seen.” 


“ The first thing which I remember,” he says, in the third volume 
of “ Modern Painters,” “as an event in life, was being taken by my 
nurse to the brow of Friars Craig, on Derwent-water; the intense joy, 
mingled with awe, that I had in looking through the hollows in the 
mossy roots, over the craig, into the dark lake, has associated itself 
more or less with all twining roots of trees ever since.” In mountain 
ground and scenery, he has told us, he had a pleasure as early as he 
could remember, which continued in full intensity until he was eigh- 
teen or twenty—infinitely greater than any which has since been pos- 
sible to him, “comparable only to the joy of a lover in being nears 
noble and kind mistress, but no more explicable or definable than the 
feeling of love itself.” This joy in Nature is described as not being 
independent of associated thought. “ Almost as soon as I could see 
or hear, I had got reading enough to give me associations with all 
kinds of scenery ; and mountains, in particular, were also partly con- 
fused with those of my favorite book, Scott’s ‘Monastery ;’ so that 
Glen Farg and all other glens were more or less enchanted to me; 
filled with forms of hesitating creed about Christie of the Clint Hill, 
and the monk Eustace, and with a general presence of the White Lady 
everywhere. I also generally knew, or was told by my father and 
mother, such simple facts of history as were necessary to give a more 
definite and justifiable association to other scenes which chiefly in. 
terested me, such as the ruins of Loch Leven and Kenilworth, and 
thus my pleasure in mountains or ruins was never, even in earliest 
childhood, free from a certain awe and melancholy, and general sense 
of the meaning of death, though in its principle and influence entirely 
exhilarating and gladdening.” Further, we have his pleasure in land- 
scape partly attributed to his very simple and unamused mode of gen- 
eral life in the first stage of his childhood. “I was born in London, 
and accustomed, for two or three years, to no other prospect than that 
of the brick walls over the way; had no brothers nor sisters, nor com- 
panions, and though I could always make myself happy in a quiet way, 
the beauty of the mountains had an additional charm of change and 
adventure which a country-bred child could not have felt.” These are 
pleasing glimpses of Mr. Ruskin’s early days, during which, when 
journeying with his parents, he saw much fine scenery, and are not 
less significant as indicating the character of his future writings—the 
main function of which has been to bring back art to the truth and 
reality of Nature. 

After Scott’s “ Monastery,” one of his favorite books was “ Grimm's 
Popular Stories.” To this circumstance we are indebted for a selec- 
tion of these stories, published in 1868, with illustrations by Cruik- 
shank, and an introduction from the pen of Mr. Ruskin. His father, 
a prosperous London merchant, happily allowed the boy’s artistic 
tendencies to have their course, and accordingly he began early in life 
the practical study of art. His first drawing-master, to whom he tells 
us he is indebted for many happy hours, was Mr. Runciman; and un- 
der such distinguished professional guides as Copley Fielding and 
J. D. Harding—whose characteristics as artists he has described in 
“ Modern Painters ’—he acquired that u’astery of design which he has 
displayed in the illustrations to his own works. Mr. Ruskin was edv- 
cated by private tutors, and, as a gentleman cc mmoner, entered Christ 
Church College, Oxford, where he, in 1839, carried off the Newdegate 
prize for an English poem, which was published in the same year UD- 
der the title of “Salsette and Elephanta.” The degree of Master of 
Arts, to which he has since so abundantly made good his title, he 
attained in 1842. Twenty years after leaving the university, he re- 
ceived the high distinction of an Honorary Oxford Studentship. 
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Mr, Ruskin began his celebrated writings on art by the publica- 
tion, in 1843, of the first volume of ‘‘ Modern Painters,” which at- 
tracted great attention and excited much controversy. It expanded 
to five volumes, the last of which appeared in 1860. The title Mr. 
Ruskin originally intended for his book was “Turner and the An- 


cients,” nor did he purpose to refer in it to any other modern painter 


than Turner. The title was changed, and the notes on other living 
painters inserted in the first volume, in deference to the advice of 


friends. As far as he is himself concerned, he has avowed that he 
regretted the change then, and regrets it still. ; 

The effect produced by the first volume of “Modern Painters,” 
alike on artists, art-critics, and the public, was very great. Many 
were exasper- 
ated at the 
sweeping cen- 
sure dealt out to 
some of the old 
landscape-paint- 
ers and the low 
estimate accord- 
ed to others, and 
at what they 
deemed the un- 
due exaltation 
of Turner ; while 
the bulk of gen- 
eral readers were 
charmed by the 
genius, elo- 
quence, techni- 
cal knowledge, 
freshness, and 
logical ‘force of 
the writer. Les- 
lie, in his “Hand- 
book for Young 
Painters,” thus 
expresses him- 
self: “I was 
equally delight- 
ed and surprised 
when I heard 
that a very 
young man had 
come forward 
with extraordi- 
nary ability, 
knowledge, and 
love of Nature, 
as the champion 
of Turner at a 
time when (ex- 
cepting by paint- 
ers) his transcen- 
dent powers 
were little felt 
or understood. 
But I own I was 
disappointed, 
when I read the 
work, at one of 
the modes he 
adopted in vindication of the great artist’s just claim to admira- 
tion.” The mode referred to was the author’s depreciation of Claude 
and other masters by comparing the fine things of Turner with their 
work ; “while it would be quite as easy,” says Leslie, “to select from 
the works of Claude, the Poussins, of Wilson, of Cuyp, of Ruysdael, 
and even of Canalette, passages of peculiar beauty, and to ask, with as 
little chance of any affirmative reply, has Turner given this?” What- 
ever truth there may be in this, Mr. Ruskin has, we may say, declined 
to allow the competence of the critical judgment of “a painter of the 
drawing-room ”—in the matter of landscape. In the interval between 
the commencement of “ Modern Painters” and its completion, various 








Seven Lamps of Architecture,” which sprung out of memoranda thrown 
together during the preparation of one of the sections of the third 
volume of his great work, was, with illustrations, drawn and etched 
by the author, published in 1849. 

“The Stones of Venice,” in three volumes, written at the cost of 
much labor, was issued between the years 1851-58. The author’s ac- 
count of every building of the “ Queen of the Adriatic” in that work, 
and in his “Examples of the Architecture of Venice,” is based on 
personal examination and measurement. The pains he took in this 
respect with what he had to describe, was a subject of grave mirth to 
his Italian friends. Yet this conscientious painstaking had its reward. 
“The Stones of Venice,” to quote the words of a critic in the Zimes, 

“is a book which 
perhaps no other 
man could have 
written, and one 
for which the 
world ought to 
and will be 
thankful. It is 
in the highest 
degree eloquent, 
acute, stimulat- 
ing to thought, 
and fertile in 
suggestion. It 
will, we are conr- 
vinced, elevate 
taste and intel- 
lect, raise the 
tone of moral 
feeling, kindle 
benevolence to- 
ward men, and 
increase the love 
and fear of 
God.” 

The follow- 
ing advice was 
tendered to the 
young artists of 
England in the 
first volume of 
“Modern Paint- 
ers.” ‘* They 
should go to 
Nature in all 
singleness of 
heart, and walk 
with her labori- 
ously and trust- 
ingly, having no 
thought but how 
best to pene- 
trate her mean- 
ing; rejecting 
nothing, select- 
ing nothing, and 
scorning noth- 


JOHN RUSKIN. ing.” This ad- 


vice was carried 

out to the let- 
ter by a group of young men, who, under the name of the 
pre-Raphaelite brotherhood, avowed their purpose of restoring paint- 
ing to its early religious earnestness, truth, and purity, by setting 
aside the received conventionalism, and by a direct and minute 
imitation of Nature. The three leading members of the “broth- 
erhood” were Millais, Holman Hunt, and Rosetti. Millais contributed 
to the Royal Academy his “ Isabella” in 1849; and Holman Hunt his 
first pre-Raphaelite picture in 1850. “The Light of the World,” from 
the easel of Hunt, appeared on the Academy’s walls in 1854. This 
picture was but little noticed until Mr. Ruskin called attention to it in 
a letter to the Times. His reason for doing so he has since made 


collateral branches of inquiry engaged Mr. Ruskin’s attention. “The | clear in the following words: “No one could sympathize more than I 
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with the general feeling displayed in ‘The Light of the World;’ but 
unless it had been accompanied with perfectly good nettle painting, 
and ivy painting, and jewel painting, I should never have praised it.” 
This picture he pronounces “ the most perfect instance of expressional 
purpose, with technical power, which the world has yet produced.” 
However high his esteem for feeling and thought in all works of art, 
our critic strongly urges that a painter’s business is first to paint. 
Any shortcoming of the pre-Raphaelites in this direction Mr. Ruskin 
never failed to censure; as in the series of “ Notes” on the paintings 
exhibited by the Royal Academy, which were issued from 1855 to 1859 
inclusive, certain letters to the Zimes, and a pamphlet on “ pre-Ra- 
phaelism.” Writing in 1856, he says: “The battle is completely and 
confessedly won by the pre-Raphaelites; animosity has changed into 
emulation—astonishment into sympathy; a true and consistent school 
of art is at last established in the Royal Academy of England.” 

Besides the “ Modern Painters,’ the “Seven Lamps,” and the 
“Stones of Venice,” Mr. Ruskin has published “Elements of Draw- 
ing ;” “ Elements of Perspective ;” ‘“‘ The King of the Golden River ;” 
a juvenile fiction of slight merit, we believe; “‘ Architecture and 
Painting ;” “The Crown of Wild Olives ;” “Giotto and his Works ;” 
“The Two Paths ;” “ The Ethics of the Dust ;” “Sesame and Lilies ;” 
“Notes on the Construction of Sheepfolds ;*’ “ Unto this Last;” and 
“The Queen of the Air;” besides several pamphlets and articles in 
reviews. 

The fanciful titles of some of these books give no indications of 
their real subject or character. The “Crown of Wild Olives,” for 
example, treats of work, traffic, and war. “The Two Paths” is com- 
posed of lectures on art, and its application to decoration and manu- 
facture. ‘“ The Construction of Sheepfolds” is an essay on ecclesias- 
tical matters. ‘“ Unto this Last,” and several of his other works, treat 
of political economy, and advocate with characteristic vehemence some 
strangely crude and impracticable theories. 

In 1867, Mr. Ruskin was chosen as the Rede lecturer at Cambridge 
University, and the degree of LL. D. was conferred upon him. He 
has recently been elected to the newly-created chair of the Slade Art 
Professorship at Oxford. 





BUFFALO-HUNTING. 


R. DARLEY’S stirring illustration of “ Buffalo-Hunting,” in the 
steel engraving accompanying this number of the Journat, is 
well calculated to awaken in almost every breast the strange and pow- 
erful passion of the hunt. No man who has once tasted of the wild 
excitement of the chase, can resist the temptation of an opportunity 
to repeat it. Men will leave society, clubs, amusements, ease, and 
travel to far-off places, encounter formidable dangers, endure priva- 
tions and hardships of the utmost severity, simply to partake of the 
romance and adventure of the hunting-field. To shoot a ‘crocodile in 
the Nile, a buffalo on the plain, a bear in the mountains, a tiger in 
India, or, what is above all, a lion in Africa, is always something capti- 
vating to the imagination of your true Nimrod. Hunting the buffalo 
—or, strictly speaking, the bison—on the Western plains, has become 
of late years one of the most popular of sports. Men eome from all 
quarters of the globe to partake of it, and old sportsmen are apt to 
rank it as among the most thrilling and enjoyable. “I never knew 
what physical excitement was before,” says one writer, describing a 
buffalo-chase ; “‘ and I thought the oddest things while in the exciting 
race. The tones of my own voice amazed my mind. I wondered if I 
ever should ask any woman to love me, in the voice which I besought 
my horse to fly faster. All passion and pathos were in the tone; 
and yet, somehow, though the blood was boiling, and I was so light 
that it seemed as if the wind blew through me, my mind sat apart and 
wondered how it could be that its highest functions were for an in- 
stant usurped.” 

The most picturesque and exciting buffalo-hunts are those of the 
half-breeds in the northern Red-River country, where annually almost 
the entire population proceed in brigades to the great buffalo-ranges. 
From the earliest spring the preparations for these hunts begin. 
Rude carts, on two wheels, built entirely of wood, with large hubs and 
wide felloes, are constructed in great numbers. These are drawn by 
oxen, with harnesses of raw-hides. With as many carts as he can 
afford, for the transportation homeward of the buffalo hides and meat, 
and at least one fast buffalo-horse, with a gun, plenty of powder and 





balls, the hunter is prepared for the plains. The hunters go in “ bri. 
gades,” as they are called, of several hundreds, and often the entire 
town departs on the excursion—men, women, children, oxen, horses, 
dogs, with full supply of tents and housekeeping utensils. Women 
and boys drive the carts, while the hunters, mounted on their horses, 
guard the train, or ride off in search of buffalo-signs. At night they 
gather in a circle, called a corral, where the carts are ranged side by 
side, with the shafts turned inward. Within this circle the tents are 
raised and the lodge-fires made. A large camp of half-breeds is g 
striking sight. The dress of both men and women is exceedingly pic. 
fmresque. They wear moccasins worked with beads. The men’s trou. 
sers are usually of corduroy, their coats of common blue, adorned with 
hoods between their shoulders, and large brass buttons, a gay sash 
around the waist, and a jaunty cap of otter or badger skin, complete 
their toilet. Mr. Manton Marble gives, in a description of a visit to 
the Red-River country in an early number of Harper's Magazine, a 
stirring account of an attack by a half-breed brigade upon a herd of 
buffalo, which we in part transcribe: 


‘* Just as the leader was sounding the horn, which was the order to 
‘catch up the horses,’ a rider was seen galloping at full speed down 
the hither side of a hill by which he had been hid from sight on the 
rolling prairie. All knew the message he had to bring, before hearing 
it from his lips. He had seen a herd of hundreds steadily pushing 
their way over the prairie toward the northeast, just beyond a high 
ridge which was the limit of sight in the direction the brigade was then 
travelling—nearly due south. The oxen that had been harnessed were 
again loosed, all the buffalo-runners saddled, and every hunter eagerly 
examined his gun and ammunition. The horses, too, knew what was 
in the wind ; and the more high-spirited ones among them, which had 
been trained to the hunt, stood shivering with excitement, snuffing the 
air, and pawing the ground with their hoofs, needing a man’s strength 
to hold them in. All the able-bodied men were speedily armed and 
accoutred, their superfluous clothing thrown off, sashes tied tighter, 
and girths buckled a hole or two higher, and, in less than five minutes 
from the time the rider had got to camp, the leader had given the order 
to advance, and more than three hundred horsemen were steadily trot- 
ting southward in the direction of the herd. In a few moments, they 
had reached a point where the ground began to rise gently to the height 
of the low ridge, on the top of which they would be visible to the herd. 
Here all drew rein, while the leader, with one or two of the older hunt- 
ers, dismounted and crept along up the slope to reconnoitre, observe 
the progress of the herd and the lay of the land, in order to determine 
from which direction the charge had better be made. There was little 
time to be lost; the buffalo were already opposite the hunters, and the 
old bulls ahead might, at any moment, take « trail leading over the 
ridge and in full sight of the train. A moment’s glance told experienced 
eyes, peering through the tops of the long green grass, that the ground 
toward which they were moving was a rolling prairie with abrupt 
ascents and descents, and therefore full of badger-holes, dangerous alike 
to the horse and his rider, while the ground which they had just passed 
over was very nearly level, with here and there a marsh, and fenced in, 
so to speak, by the stream which ran hither and thither, and wound 
around by the dinner camp-ground. Hastening down the slope and 
remounting their horses, a few quick, low words from the leader ex- 
plained the order of the charge. A dozen or more of the fleetest run- 
ners were sent to the westward around the ridge, to head the herd and 
start them back. The rest of the hunters gathered under its edge 
arrectis auribus. The ruse was successful. The dozen hunters coming 
boldly into sight directly in their path, and spreading out slowly to the 
right and left without chasing them, and the favorable nature of the 
ground, making it harder for them to go to the one side or the other 
than backward, turned them almost in their tracks. The herd was not 
so large, but that very many of the buffaloes could see the hunters. The 
sage and long-bearded veterans who had led them stopped, were crowd- 
ed ahead a few yards by the pressure of those behind, and then all were 
huddling together, cows and calves in the centre, and the bulls crowd- 
ing around, until the leaders broke through and led off at a steady gal- 
lop on the back track. This was the critical moment. The dozen 
hunters shouted at the tops of their lungs, and settled into a steady gal- 
lop on their trail. The three hundred and fifty horsemen came flying 
over the ridge and down its slope in full pursuit, and in front of them 
all, not a quarter of a mile away, a herd of nearly a thousand buffaloes 
in headlong flight, tails out, heads down, and nostrils red and flaring. 
For the first few hundred yards the chase was ‘nip and tuck.’ The 
buffaloes were doing their best possible, as they always can at the be- 
ginning of a chase, and the horses had not so good ground, and were 
hardly settled down to their work. But soon the tremendous strides 
of the buffalo-runners began to tell in the chase, and the heavy head- 
long and forehanded leap of the buffalo to grow just perceptibly slacker. 
One after another the swiftest of the runners caught up to the herd, and 
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soon hunters and hunted were one indistinguishable mass thundering 
over the plain. The green sward is torn up, clouds of dust arise, swift 
shots like volleys of musketry buffet the air, the hunters fly along with 
Joosened rein, trusting to their horses to clear the badger-holes that 
here and there break the ground, and to keep their own flanks and the 
riders’ legs from the horns of the buffaloes by whom they must pass to 
get alongside the fat and swifter cow singled out for prey. And still 
they keep up this tremendous gait, flying buffalo and pursuing horse- 
men. As fast as one fires he draws the plug of his powder-horn with 
his teeth, pours in a hasty charge, takes one from his mouthful of wet 
bullets and drops it without wadding or rammer upon the powder, set- 
tles it with a blow against the saddle, keeps the muzzle lifted till he is 
close to his game, then lowers and fires in the same instant without an 
aim, the muzzle of the gun often grazing the shaggy monster’s side ; 
then leaning off, his horse wheels away, and, loading as he flies, he 
spurs on in chase of another, and another, and another ; and in like man- 
ner the three hundred of them. One after one the buffaloes lagged be- 
hind, staggered, and fell, at first singly and then by scores, till in a few 
moments the whole herd was slain, save only a few old bulls not worth 
the killing, which were suffered to gallop safely away. One after one the 
hunters drew rein, and, dismounting from their drenched horses, walked 
back through the heaps of dead buffalo and the puddles of blood, sin- 
gling out of the hundreds dead with unerring certainty the ones they had 
shot. Notadispute arose among the hunters as to the ownership of 
any buffalo killed. To a novice in the hunt they all looked alike, dif- 
ferenced only by size and sex, and the plain on which all were lying 
was in each square rod the fac-simile of every other square. The novices 
had thrown on their killed a sash or coat or knife-sheath ; but the best 
hunters had no need of this. To their keen eyes no two rods were 
alike, and they could trace their course as easily as if only four and not 
thousands of hoofs had torn the plain. 

“The carts driven by the women come up, knives are drawn, and 
with marvellous dexterity the shaggy skins are stripped off, the great, 
bloody frame divided, huge bones and quivering flesh, all cut into 
pieces of portable size, the carts loaded, and by sunset all are on their 
way to camp.” 





PIEDMONT VIRGINIA 


HERE are few sections of the country that at present offer 
greater temptations to the tourist, the settler, and the capital- 
ist, than the lovely region stretching along the base of the Blie 
Ridge Mountains, in the State of Virginia. As Jamestown was the 
focus of the early colonial planting and outgrowth here of English 
civilization, under the guiding genius of Captain Smith, it was natural 
that the first planters and their descendants, in the Old Dominion, 
should cling to their ancestral homes on the streams emptying into 
Chesapeake Bay. These streams swarmed with all the living wealth 
of the ocean—their banks abounded with the finest game, their creeks 
and estuaries were literally covered with water-fowl, an easy prey to 
the huntsman ; and life was supported with but a minimum amount 
of labor, and that of the pleasantest kind. 

In this condition of things, notwithstanding the sickly and some- 
times fatal climate of the Tidewater section, the early colonists were 
slow to ascend the Atlantic slope of Eastern Virginia, and it was not 
before the beginning of the eighteenth century that the country of 
which we write was tolerably well settled. Scarcely, however, had 
the Indian retired before the white man, across the Ridge, when the 
Piedmont country became to the wealthier farmers of the Lower Po- 
tomac, the Rappahannock, and the James, the desire of their ambition. 

Disposing of their lands, or, in many cases, retaining them for 
their own use in winter, the families that had first emigrated to 
America—as the Jeffersons, the Randolphs, the Marshalls—soon set- 
tled the counties skirting the foot of the mountains, and gave to a sec- 
tion, upon which Nature had lavished her gifts, the kindliest attrac- 
tions and charms with which intellect, social culture, and open- 
hearted hospitality, could adorn it. 

Piedmont Virginia, properly speaking, begins with the county of 
Loution, near the celebrated Point of Rocks, and in view of Har- 
pet's Ferry, where the Potomac, as yet scarcely more than a moun- 
tain-river, is met by the dashing torrent of the Shenandoah. 

After Loudon, stretching in a southwesterly direction, with 
graceful undulations and moderately-elevated plateaus, come Fauquier, 
Rappahannock, and Culpepper, whose lands, so admirably adapted 
for grazing and the dairy, are generally held in small and rather ex- 
(pensive tracts, from two hundred to five hundred acres. 

These counties very nearly resemble those on the other side of the 





mountains, and would be far more valuable than they are, but for the 
almost entire destruction of wood and fences during the active opera- 
tions of contending armies in the later periods of the civil war. 

Leaving Brandy Station in the last-named of the Piedmont coun- 
ties, you soon enter the Valley of the Rapidan—the garden-spot of 
Eastern Virginia—its lands clothed with the richest verdure and the 
finest timber, and commanding a high price, notwithstanding the 
limited facilities for reaching good markets by cheap transportation. 

Loudon is connected with the city of Alexandria by the Loudon 
and Hampshire Railroad ; with upper Fauquier and portions of Rappa- 
hannock County by the Manassas Railroad, which, crossing the Ridge 
at Manassas Gap, runs up the Shenandoah Valley. 

This railroad brings the traveller, at Strasburg (forty miles from 
the Potomac at Harper’s Ferry), into the chief valley-turnpike, from 
Staunton, which it follows up quite closely to Harrisonburg, passing 
en route many objects of natural and historical interest, as Mount Airy, 
the great Steinbergen farm, consisting of four thousand acres of 
Shenandoah low grounds, the Orkney Springs, Lincoln’s Spring, the 
Iron-Works of Rockingham, and several of the most hotly-contested 
battle-fields of the war. 

As the Manassas Railroad is a branch from the main trunk of the 
great artery of Southern travel, the Orange and Alexandria road, run- 
ning from Washington to Lynchburg, and there connecting with Nor- 
folk on the one hand, and with New Orleans on the other, by the 
great consolidated Atlantic and Mississippi Railroad, all the Shenan- 
doah Valley traversed by the Manassas branch, and all the counties of 
Piedmont Virginia, lying on the Lynchburg road, are well situated for 
reaching markets where their produce is in demand. Madison and 
Greene Counties, lying farther south than Culpepper, are the only parts 
of Piedmont lacking railroad facilities. 

Leaving them on the right of the railroad, we ride on through 
Gordonsville, and, in one or two hours, we approach the great to- 
bacco and fruit region of Virginia. Albemarle, Nelson, and Am- 
herst, are the counties where the finest shipping tobacco in Virginia 
is and ever has been raised. 

These counties extend to the Blue Ridge, and embrace many 
spurs of the same, upon which the most delicious fruit is grown 
and the finest stock is raised. The land is hilly and rolling, 
especially in Albemarle, but much less so as you move toward 
Lynchburg; but, everywhere, for health, pure water, uniformly 
mild temperature, and beautiful scenery, it is matchless. The soil 
is inferior to that of the valley of the Shenandoah, yet it is very 
fertile; but, having before the war been generally owned in large 
estates, and tobacco having been the staple crop, the lands have 
not so attractive an appearance as those in the culture of which 
the farming system as distinguished from the planting has prevailed. 

This part of the Old Dominion, so famous for its tobacco (even in 
colonial days, when the Virginia farmer purchased even his wife from 
abroad with so many pounds of “ the weed”), is also the great fruit- 
region of Virginia, so widely known for the “ Albemarle pippin.” 
The hilly exposures of this region are peculiarly adapted to the grape- 
culture, the sky and climate closely resembling those of Southern 
France and the vine-growing sections of Spain, and is particularly in- 
viting to the thrifty immigrant from the balmy shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. Going southward from Charlottesville, he would find, for the 
first few miles, land rather rocky and poor, but farther on, before get- 
ting half-way to Lynchburg (or thirty miles), the country expands into 
a magnificent valley, the land is rich, and, among the vine-clad hills of 
Nelson, with its abundant streams of crystal water, its heavy timber, 
its serene air, and its lofty scenery, he would find, as many others who 
have been attracted thither since the war have found, all that honest 
industry and manly exertion can covet. 

In consequence of the need of available capital in this part of 
the Union, the improved farms can be bought for what, in other 
times and under different circumstances, would be regarded at 
strangely low prices, say, from thirty to forty dollars the acre. The 
section of the country of which we have been writing is now wide 
awake to its material interests. The great railroad connections 
are being rapidly pushed forward toward the West, and the tide of 
immigration that once flowed only toward the setting sun, seems bifur- 
cated, a part, and an increasing part, hastening to the open and genial 
territory of the South. 

For thousands of overworked capitalists of the North, whose 
frames have been shattered by excess of business, and who are ready 
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to fall easy victims to disease, this fair section of our country offers 
the unequalled inducements of a climate evenly mild and balmy in 
the winter, from its geographical position, and in summer cool and 
temperate, from its vicinity to the mountains. 

In this brief description, we have not thought it necessary to 
mention the University of Virginia, near Charlottesville, an institution 
founded on the Prussian university system, and located where it is 
for the beauty and sadgbrity of the surrounding country, into which its 
influence radiates ines directions, furnishing the finest schools and 
academies of the South. 

The artist and the tourist will find few fields more richly remuner- 


ative and suggestive than Piedmont Virginia. 
T. B. Maury. 





CONCERNING SHOES. 


HE diverse significance of shoes among different nations and in 
different ages aptly typifies their salient characteristics. What 
a@atory of barbaric enmity is told in the custom of the ancient Egyp- 
tians of painting, on the linen lining covering the sole of a shoe the 
figure of a captive, to indicate the pride of the victor in the abasement 
of his foe, and the crushing weight of the remorseless power that 
doomed the prisoner to a life of the most galling servitude! This is 
the story which modern criticism tells us of the kingly race that built the 
Pyramids on human misery and degradation. The visitor to the great 
museum at Berlin can see one of these Egyptian shoes, and look upon 
the picture of the captive, which, after the lapse of four thousand 
years, tells its pathetic story better than historian or novelist. The 
writer of this article, when he saw that emblem of oppression, thanked 
God that no such history could be read in the clumsiest shoe that has 
pressed American soil since the abolition of slavery. Indeed, the shoe 
or sandal, among many ancient nations, was often used as the symbol 
of servitude. It was the mark of a servile condition among the Jews 
to bear or unloose the sandals of another, as is implied in the well- 
known words of John the Baptist; and the passage in Psalms, “ Over 
Edom will I cast out my shoe,” signifies the subjection of that country. 
It is pleasant to remember that the shoe sometimes had a higher 
significance, and that to take it off in public was an expression of that 
grief which forms a bond of union among the whole brotherhood of 
man. Religious feeling was also manifested in this way, not only by 
the Hebrew, but by the Egyptian and the Mohammedan, who in enter- 
ing their places of worship reverentially removed these coverings for 
the feet. This usage existed to some extent among the Romans, as 
appears from illustrations of their worship of Isis and Cybele. In 
Greece and Rome shoes were taken off before reclining at meals. And 
in our motherland, as well as in some parts of this country, the old 
shoe is still thrown for luck behind a bridal pair. 

Among the Greeks and Romans the resources of luxury and taste 
were lavished on the shoe. The sandal, which was at first only a piece 
of leather protecting the sole of the foot, to which it was secured by 
thongs, however adapted to the hard roads and stony deserts of the 
East, was unfitted for the use of persons who traversed swamps and 
thorny thickets. While the inhabitants of the Oriental provinces of 
the empire stil] retained the sandal, which was suited to their require- 
ments, the Romans gradually adopted a more complete and comfortable 
protection for the foot. The Athenian ladies and men of rank had 
previously worn shoes and slippers of elegant design and workman- 
ship, and even in Sparta, where shoes were condemned as effeminate 
luxuries for use at home, they were largely manufactured to supply de- 
mand abroad. The buskin, or cothurnus, with which the tfagic actor 
trod the Attic stage, was high-laced. And, although pride or love of 
singularity induced Cato and a few other philosophers to discard the 
shoe and walk barefoot, yet some sages were sensible enough to keep 
their feet free from dirt and danger. The ladies, like their fair sisters of 
to-day, not content with the products of home manufacture, often wore 
shoes which were imported from neighboring countries, and the Sicy- 
onian slipper was as favorite an ornament with the maid of Athens as 
the Paris boot with the New-York belle. Nor were the mysteries of 
high heels less familiar to the classic dames who walked by the Par- 
thenon than to those gay votaries of pleasure who saunter along the 
boulevard, where the beautiful church of the Madeleine recalls its 
Attic prototype. Short women, then, as now, wore high heels and 
thick soles. 

But it was reserved for the Romans under the empire to reach the 





height of luxurious extravagance in the ornamentation of coverings for 
the feet. Juvenal, in allusion tothe skill and labor required from the 
cobbler, advised him not to go beyond his last, and this expression of 
the satirist has since passed into a proverb. But shoes among the 
Romans, whether adorned with patrician crescents, or gold and silver 
plate, or made of coarser materials, were not in universal use. 4 
large class was not permitted to wear them. These were the slaves, 
called cretati, from their dusty fect. And, among the causes which 
overthrew the empire, slavery, with its concomitant evils, was the 
chief. In vain was luxury lavished on the patrician buskin. The 
splendid but unwieldy fabric of Roman greatness was destroyed by 
the shoeless slave. The northern hordes only completed the destruc. 
tion which was begun at home. The sandalled Sybarites, whose effeni. 
nacy tarnished the old Roman reputation for warlike vigor, were no 
match for the booted barbarians, who, mounted on their fleet and 
sturdy horses, rushed in upon the falling empire. It was the vessel 
of porcelain meeting the vessel of iron. 

When the Romans occupied Britain, they found some of the inhab. 
itants wearing shoes and sandals, while many were destitute of both. 
Strutt tells us that these naked savages were too proud of the gro. 
tesque figures painted on their skins to conceal them behind clothing, 
and they thought shoes would lessen their speed. The love of display, 
common alike to the barbarian and the civilized man, differs in the 
mode of its manifestation, The shoeless savage may be as vain as the 
exquisite whose boots make him a martyr to fashion and the chiro. 
pedist. This fact suggests the existence of other defects which civil. 
ization softens but does not eradicate, and which led Herbert Spencer 
to say that many of his well-dressed brethren ‘were little better than 
barbarians in broadcloth. It is sometimes thought that the delicate 
foot which requires a small, well-fitting boot to exhibit its graceful 
proportions, is the mark of a gentleman. The practised observer, 
however, looks above the pedal coverings for the clew to character. 
He may, indeed, detect mental weakness in the style of a slipper, and 
a vitiated taste in the form of a shoe, and his general estimate based 
on these particular indications will often be surprisingly correct. 
But other elements are usually necessary for the determination of the 
question. Men of vigorous intellect are sometimes victims to the 
caprices of a wayward fancy. Byron is not the only example of this 
merbid sensitiveness. In his case, personal deformity, intensifying the 
evils of a bad education, made him strangely sensitive about the ap- 
pearance of his feet. The same characteristic peculiarity—overween- 
ing self-consciousness, and an exaggerated estimate of externals—was 
manifested by a man of a different stamp, between whom and Byron, 
however, there were singular resemblances, Ignatius Loyola, the 
founder of the Society of Jesuits—that knight-errant of bigotry— 
having been wounded in battle, had one of the bones of his leg cut 
off to preserve the shape of his boot, thus incurring great suffering 
and danger to gratify a vain caprice. This was the man who at 
later day gave up all worldly enjoyments in his devotion to his narrow 
views of duty. The soldier and courtier were merged in the religious 
zealot. In his case, however, as in so many others, the essential char- 
acter of the man remained unchanged, despite the different turn which 
circumstances gave to his outward experience. The fanatic was the 
same whether he stood in the boots of the soldier or the shoes of the 
saint. 

In modern times fashion has played strange freaks with shoes. 
The Normans adopted Saxon modes, but went far beyond in extrava- 
gance. Monkish zealots vainly launched their anathemas against 
wearers of the long-toed boot, which assumed the most fantastic 
shapes, from a ram’s-horn to the tail of a scorpion. Time has taught 
us a different lesson. Clerical ammunition is thrown away upon c® 
prices of costume. We save our powder for better game. In the 
reign of Edward III. shoes took a religious turn. The designs for 
their ornamentation were borrowed from ecclesiastical decorative art. 
Strange as it may seem, the exquisite tracery and gorgeous coloring 
of great cathedral windows were reproduced with marvellous splendor 
in these coverings for the feet. From Dugdale’s view of old St. Paul's 
in London, as it appeared before the Great Fire, it is evident that the 
exquisitely-beautiful designs which adorn the royal shoes of that pe 
riod, as depicted in contemporary paintings, were taken from the rose- 
window in the transept of that venerable pile. A curious confirms 
tion of this fact is afforded by Chaucer’s description of the young 
priest Absalon in one of the Canterbury Tales, whom he quaintly pic 
tures— 

“ With Paules windowes corven on his shove.” 
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Who will say, in view of this poetic usage, that there are not sermons 


in shoes ? 
At the present day the shoe has to the common mind lost much of 


its romantic interest, yet many a clumsy and battered sole could tell a 
story surpassing in pathos the experience of Cinderella. Even her 
fairy slipper could not compare in beauty with the delicate products 
of the Orient, with their rich embroidery of silver and gold, or with 
the sheeny satin and lustrous silk which encase the feet of Parisian 
beauty. Do not these fair but frail memorials teach us that the fash- 
ion of this world passeth away? Yes, there are sermons in shoes more 
pathetic than are uttered in the pulpit, and which he who runs may read. 

Even now the Old World is preaching a homily to the New, of 
which the shoe is the pregnant text. The “ Struldbrug” civiliza- 
tion of China—the countless cycles of torpid and effete Cathay—might 
be aptly symbolized by the shoe, which in that country cramps the 
usefulness and destroys the beauty of the human foot. But the land 
of Confucius is awaking from her opiate sleep. Already the yellow 
man stands on the soil of Massachusetts, producing not the cramped 
pedal covering of his ancestors, but the broad and liberal shoe of the 
Western world, which thus becomes a fitting emblem of his emanci- 
pation and progress. Shall we tread him out with the heel of invidi- 
ous discrimination and injustice, or crush him beneath the brazen foot 
of caste? Our text teaches no such barbarous lesson. It says, Lift 
him up, encourage him, and guarantee to honest industry by all men, 
white, black, or yellow, its reasonable reward. 

ALEXANDER YOUNG. 








A COLD STORY. 


ID you ever, O gentle reader, ever live in a cold climate? On 
your answer to this question depends my sole hope of appre- 
ciation and sympathy. 

I beg leave to inform you, before I write another sentence, that I 
have nothing to do with fiction. The story which I am about to tell 
is true, every word of it. I was there myself. 

In the year 1863, I purchased a pretty cottage on the shore of 
Lake Michigan, and dated all my letters thereafter from North Chicago. 
It was then in midsummer. I liked my new house amazingly. It had 
a stylish air, as seen from the street. It had a cupola on the roof, 
and there was a certain finish about the windows and doors which re- 
vealed the aristocratic tastes of the builder. It was comfortably ar- 
ranged inside, rooms large and airy, and ceilings high. 

I never bothered my brain about cold weather, until my hands 
ached while holding my knife and fork at the breakfast-table one 
bright October morning. Then I bought a large coal-stove and had 
it put up in the back-parlor. The next day I perfected my happiness 
by the purchase of a smaller one for the dining-room. 

There was a cellar under the entire house, and, as I thought it 
would be convenient to stow away apples and potatoes for the winter, 
I hired a man to bank up the walls with sand, to keep the wind out. 
He worked a day and a half, and I paid him six dollars. I rested 
after that, supposing my autumn’s work was done. 

In the early part of December I found it much more cozy to close 
the folding-doors between the two parlors. My stove was abundantly 
large to warm both rooms; but, somehow, I was always in my happi- 
est frame of mind when it was red, and I so near it that my face was 
of the same hue. 

One evening the wind was blowing furiously. Indeed, I have very 
little recollection of any time or season when the wind did not blow 
furiously in that locality. I had been reading, but had dropped my 
paper, and sat with my eyes fixed upon the carpet, when suddenly it 
rose like a cat’s back, and nearly frightened me out of my wits. There 
was a tempest in the cellar, notwithstanding my bank-wall. I shiver 
at the very remembrance of it now. 

The house seemed to totter on its foundation that night. Rain 
and hail beat upon the windows, and there were ominous groanings 
in the chimney. I was too chilly for comfort, and, wrapping myself 
man afghan, threw myself upon a sofa, and fell asleep. I dreamed 
that I was cast away on an iceberg among “ Greenland’s icy moun- 
tains,” and was waiting for a ship to convey me to a haven of 
warmth. I was wakened by a crash. Some people sleep for a time 
after their eyes are open. Not so with me. My ideas are always per- 
fectly clear in an instant. 

The heavy ceiling, for about two yards in diameter, around the 





chandelier, had come down with such force as to completely crush 
the large arm-chair in which I had been sitting all the early part of 
the evening. The room was full of the dust of mortar, and the cold 
penetrated the lathing which had so suddenly been bared. 

You need not wait for me'to clear away the rubbish and have tho 
mischief repaired, but skip a few weeks and come and see me on Jan- 
uary 1, 1864. Perhaps you remember the time. We had had a 
heavy snow-storm the day before, and the weather was growing cold. 
I ordered fires to be kept a!l night, and the water turned ‘off from the 
house altogether. 

Louisa had been mixing bread, and came and asked me if she 
might set it behind the stove in the back-parlor, as there was no otber 
place in the house where it would not freeze. I reminded her of the 
fire she was to keep all night in the kitchen, but she argued that if a 
kettle of water would freeze on the back of the stove in the daytime, 
her bread-sponge would be sure to come to grief in the night. I could 
not resist her logic, so the big tin-pan of dough came into the parlor 
and was hugged just as near to the hot iron as possible. I sent all 
my extra bedding down to my perishables in the cellar, and retired, 
somewhat doubtful of the safety of falling asleep with my face uncovered. 

Morning came, and with it frost and sting. My windows were 
painted up with all sorts of fantastic images in white, so that there 
was not even a lookout. I went to open my door, and my hand stuck 
fast to the knob. It was only by skilful management that I prevented 
the skin from going over to the enemy. 

Louisa summoned me to the kitchen, where she had turned the 
faucet which admitted the water to the house, and no water had made 
its appearance. 

Her bread-sponge had frozen beside the fire, and the one loaf left 
over from yesterday was harder than a cannon-ball. I sent out to buy 
some bread for breakfast, but, alas! every bakery in Chicago was 
frozen too. Nota loaf could be obtained throughout the length and 
breadth of the city that day. 

The report from my cellar was equaily disheartening. Twenty 
bushels of potatoes, five bushels of turnips, two bushels of beets, 
twelve barrels of apples, and a variety of other goodies, were of no 
more account than so many pebbles. 

As I did not dare send to the groceries until milder weather, lest my 
eatables should freeze on the way home, I ordered some griddle-cakes ; 
but the eggs were frozen, and there was no milk. I may as well tell 
you here that the milkman did not venture round for a week. We 
obtained water from a neighbor’s house, boiled, and made it into 
coffee, cooked a frozen beefsteak, and boiled some mush. That was 
our bill-of-fare. The stove in my dining-room made so little impres- 
sion upon the temperature, that I finally ordered my breakfast-table 
into the back-parlor. 

All at once I was startled by a scream from the kitchen, and flew 
to the rescue of whomsoever might be in distress. 

The iron pipe which passed through the back part of the stove, and 
communicated with the great coffee-boiler, had burst, and the water 
was pouring through the stove in one resistless torrent upon the floor. 

There was no help for it. The plumbers were sent for, and did not 
come. Of course, other people’s water-pipes were frozen as well as 
our own. We sent again, and about noon rejoiced in their presence. 
They tinkered up the breaks, and the servants built a fire. But heat 
enough to melt the ice on the floor, even directly under the stove, 
could not be obtained, and it had all to be chopped up with a hatchet, 
taken up with a shovel, and carried out in a basket. It was a close two- 
days’ work. I corked up the windows with cotton, and froze the ends 
of my fingers in so doipg. I put listing round the doors, and mortared up 
the cellar-walls by proxy. I invested largely in flannels, and swapped 
off small stoves for large ones. I consumed coal enough, at twenty- 
two dollars a ton, to support « good-sized mining village in Pennsyl- 
vania. One more item of information worth your notice: I offered 
my house for sale. 

I am tempted to whittle my story down to a moral before bidding 
you farewell, for you must know that I grew in wisdom under my 
mournful experience. 

I. Never buy a house in Greenland simply for outside show. 

II. If you do, and it is so constructed that the wind enters in ten 
thousand several places, nothing will ever keep you warm but a mer- 
ciful Providence. 

III. Every one who has a good, warm home in a cold country, 
ought to keep thanksgiving every day in the year. 

W. F. Lame, 
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TABLE-TALK. 


ige- is always a month which dis- 

tracts and divides the judgment between 
the conflicting allurements of town and coun- 
try. In many particulars, it is the most de- 
lightful season of the year for the country— 
a time when the air is so delicious, the skies 
so brilliant, the forests so splendid in their 
varied tints, that one longs with keen desire 
to enjoy the glorious days wandering among 
the hills. It is a time, too, keenly relished 
by the sportsman. Now are the quail and 
partridge piping and drumming on the borders 
of the corn-field or amid the rocky recesses 
of the hills. Now are the ducks gathering 
amid the grassy shallows of the bays. Now 
are the grouse ripe for rifle or shot-gun on the 
wide, brown prairies. Now are the bass and 
the pickerel flashing their bright silver fins in 
the October sun. One may find in these days 
of beauty, that have no enervating suns, but 
whose airs are like stimulating champagne, a 
rare delight in whatever out-of-door exercise 
he may attempt. But the town, as well as 
the country, is delightful at this season. The 
streets are never so gay and animated as in 
October. The ladies are out with their new 
toilets, and, felicitously imitating the brilliant 
tints that in October garnish all the hills, they 
transfer to our streets something of the same 
splendor of color. 
at the promenade hour, is fairly dazzling with 
its superb procession of brilliantly-dressed 
women. And, then, October is the beginning 
of the operatic and dramatic seasons ; it usu- 
ally is the time for the first appearance of 


e | 
great singers or actors from abroad, and these 


are occasions many of us are anxious to be 
present at. This year, if one had remained 
in the country to enjoy the early autumn, he 


would have missed hearing Nilsson, he would | 


have failed to see Seebach or Janauschek, 
he would have lost the delightful new comedy 
at Wallack’s, he would have remained igno- 
rant of all the celebrities whose talents are 
the town discussion. Delightful as mellow 
October is in the country, still more charming 
is the rare, delicate, beautiful voice of Nils- 
son. One might well be willing to forego the 
hills, for one season at least, just to hear that 
delicious renfering of “ Home, Sweet Home.” 
There ought to be an understanding with our 
public caterers that the town amusements 
should not begin until later in the season. 
At present, Nature enters into a very sharp 
competition with these gentlemen. Some per- 
sons leave her for the town, but always regret- 
fully, while many remain faithful to her at- 
tractions in despite of all that the city does 
to win them back. But, really, the pleasures 
of October are too numerous and too distract- 
ing. One might be happy in either town or 
country, if “t’other dear charmer” were not 
cequetting with him; and hence we would 
suggest that the amusement season should 
not begin until dull November, when Nature 
has finished her splendid panorama, and closed 
her show-shop. 


Among the many attractions that, 
this season, have served to allure people from 
the mountains, have been the great German 
actresses, Janauschek and Seebach. It is a 





Fifth Avenue in October, | 





notable circumstance that there should be 
playing in New York, at the same time, the 
two acknowledged leaders of the German 
stage. America has become a golden land for 
all great artists, and seems to be concentrating 
within itself the best talent of every country. 
Janauschek has complimented our stage and 
our country by appearing in English tragedy, 
and has attained that rare thing, a dramatic 
success in a foreign language. Her English 
is singularly good, being almost without a 
trace of German accent. Janauschek’s style 
is more imposing and more elaborate than any 
other on the stage we can now recall. It is 
grand, massive, picturesque, but artificial. It 
is a reminiscence of the more declamatory 
period of the drama, and suggests what Kem- 
ble and Siddons must have been. As ar- 
tistic studies, her renditions are remarkable. 
Nothing could be more complete, nothing 
more finished, nothing more masterly, in their 
own way. Her picturesque poses are sublime 
studies for a painter. Her succession of ef- 
fective pictures gives a singular charm to 
her acting, but removes it from the purely 
natural. Very far from the realistic school 
now obtaining so widely, her style is better 
adapted for the classical drama than for the 
modern, for women of a remote heroic mould 
than for those nearer to our own standards. 
Seebach, her great rival, comes nearer to the 
current tastes. She has less power, less ab- 
solute dramatic genius, than Janauschek, but 
she has singular grace, delicacy, and natural- 
ness. While Janauschek recalls what Sid- 
dons must have been, Seebach reminds us for- 
cibly of Ellen Tree. Like that distinguished 
and delightful English actress, Seebach is 
slight, but notably graceful and pleasing in 
figure, lacks power somewhat, which a con- 
summate art often conceals, is vivacious, sym- 
pathetic, earnest, and insinuating. She is 
more spontaneous and swift than Janauschek, 
but never so profound nor so picturesque. But 
each of these artists is an admirable repre- 
sentative of her own school; in each the de- 
fects are rather of the method than of the 
individual. 


—— There are two kinds of critics, who, 
while representing diametrically-opposite in- 
telligences, are both equally ignorant in their 
judgments. One class speaks without a 
knowledge of the limitations of an art, the 
other without a knowledge of its resources. 
Being equally ignorant, it is simply tempera- 
ment that determines whether their estimate 
of any performance shall be one of deprecia- 
tion or one of appreciation. One man, for 
instance, enters a picture-gallery, and, being 
of a susceptible, sympathetic disposition, he 
discovers beauty in all that he sees. Being 
entirely ignorant of the perfection which 
painting has reached, having no standards in 
his mind, he is quite charmed with the at- 
tempts before him. He is surprised to see 
painted skies, mountain forms, distant land- 
scapes, or fruits and fabrics, so notably true 
to their originals, and is unconscious of those 
defects which to instructed eyes are so apparent. 
On the other hand, another critic, similarly 
without standards in his recollection whereby 
to measure what is done by what has been 
done, but, with a sour, unsympathetic disposi- 
tion, discovers no quality of excellence in 





any thing that he sees. He demands of every 
picture a perfection that has only been at 
tained in a few famous instances ; he often, 
in fact, exacts of the artist a skill that has 
never in any case been reached. Utterly ig. 
norant of the severe limitations of the art, 
indifferent to its technical difficulties, he has 
no perception of the many excellent points jn 
the canvases before him. His ignorance re. 
sults in wholesale depreciation, just as the 
ignorance of his brother-critic results in jp. 
discriminate appreciation. Such a man dis. 
covers no merit in any poem, finds nothing to 
admire in any book, is entertained by no play 
or any actor, and permits his ignorance to 
destroy almost all his powers of enjoyment, 
Now, a true critic must, in addition to 4 
knowledge of the thing he criticises, unite in 
a measure the mental quality of each of these 
men. All sound criticism must proceed upon 
a just knowledge of what an art is capable of 
expressing, and ef the boundaries beyond 
which it cannot go. It must recognize tri 
umphs over difficulties, and, of course, it 
must perceive radical deficiencies. Your good 
critic, in brief, embodies the acuteness of 
sound depreciation and the largeness of 
hearty appreciation. 


— The advent of a new American nov. 
elist of unmistakable powers is an event 
worthy of special notice. The author of 
“Valerie Aylmer,” although assuming the 
name of “Christian Reid,” is evidently a 
woman, and, we should judge, a very young 
one. Her book, while it gives marked evi- 
dence of literary skill, and of natural power 
of invention and command of language, has 
some crudities, which indicate a judgment 
not yet mature, and also, perhaps, a certain 
provincialness of culture. The obsolete folly 
of a nom de plume may be only a whim of 
maiden modesty, but the influence of oli- 
fashioned nonsense, which the highest culture 
of the world long ago grew ashamed of, is 
visible in the author’s enthusiasm for “ free 
companions,” “ free lances,” and the other 
traditional nuisances of the middle ages, who 
she seems to imagine have still an existence 
on earth, though nobody ever talks or thinks 
of them nowadays except school-girls fresh 
from the perusal of obsolete novels. These 
fellows, as they really existed in history, were 
mercenary and brutal vagabonds, from whose 
companionship the refined author of “ Valerie 
Aylmer” would have shrunk with horror and 
disgust. Another antiquated feature of the 
book is the needless use of French words to 
express what might just as well or better 
have been said in English. And a siill 
graver fault is the apparent ignorance of the 
author that the civil war ended several years 
ago, and her cool assumption that all the cul- 
ture, grace, beauty, and manliness of the 
country are to be found south of the Poto- 
mac. But, apart from these faults, which are 
only superficial, aad will soon be outgrown by 
the author, we welcome “ Valerie Aylmer” a8 
the first work of a novelist of decided genius 
and of very high promise, who at one bound 
has placed herself in the front rank of our 
women of letters. The book, from first to 
last, gives manifest tokens of very rare liter- 
ary ability. Its style is animated, its charac- 
ters strongly conceived and well drawn, the 
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dialogue lively and natural, and the story of 
great and sustained interest—to young ladies, 
at least, the class that constitutes the major- 
ity of habitual novel-readers. The scene of 
the novel is chiefly in the Southern States, in 
the period just after the close of the civil 
war, and the characters are all Marylanders or 
Louisianians. A great part of the plot is laid 
in Baltimore, with the best society of which 
city the author seems to be very familiar. 








Scientific Hotes. 


HE Empress Eugénie’s steam-yacht L’Hi- 
T rondelle has recently been fitted out with a 
set of Belleville’s new system of boilers, which 
have given the most satisfactory results. L’Hi- 
rondelle, on a trial-cruise of thirty-six hours, 
maintained an average speed of seventeen 
miles per hour. The evaporating apparatus 
is composed of twelve boilers, tested at eigh- 
teen atmospheres, which are worked four at a 
time. This is the first time that the new sys- 
tem has been tried on a steamer of heavy ton- 
nage. The success of the experiment being 
conclusive, the Belleville system will, in all 
likelihood, within a short period supersede all 
others. Twenty minutes after the fires are 
lighted, the yacht is ready to proceed to sea. 
By means of an ingenious apparatus on board, 
sea-water instead of fresh may be used, with- 
out leaving the slightest deposit of salt. The 
consumption of coal does not exceed three and 
a half pounds per horse-power. The result 
of this trial, in short, reflects the greatest 
credit upon M. Belleville and his system. 


A strange optical phenomenon was lately 
observed at Hastings, England, caused by the 
clarified sewage-water at the point where it 
falls into the sea. The water thus clarified ap- 
peared to flow in a heavy black current far out 
into the sea, and in the distance bore a strong 
resemblance to a line of breakers. So con- 
vineed were the sewage-workers that the pro- 
cess of clarification was completely interrupted, 
and that the sewage was running out in its nat- 
ural state, that they set out in a boat to lift 
pailsful of the liquid to have it tested. To 
their great astonishment, however, they found 
the water perfectly clear and limpid, forming a 
strong contrast with the blue sea-water. At 
night, also, the color of the sea on the distant 
horizon appeared to be of a dark indigo-blue, 
while between that point and the land the 
shades grew gradually paler as they neared the 
shore. This strange phenomenon was in many 
respects analogous to that of Newton’s rings. 


The Rev. R. Main, the celebrated astron- 
omer of Radcliffe University at Oxford, has 
recently published the second catalogue of said 
university, containing the observations taken 
of two thousand three hundred and eighty-six 
stars, between 1854 and 1861. The well-known 
care that this astronomer takes in reducing his 
observations, and the marvellous precision of 
the instruments belonging to the observatory 
which he directs, render this new volume im- 
portant in the highest degree for all astronomi- 
cal libraries, ; 


We are glad to announce that Baron Liebig, 
whose life so recently was despaired of, is now 
If his health 


in a fair way to convalescence. 


continues to improve, he will leave Munich and 
proceed to Switzerland, and remain there for 
some time. All scientific men will rejoice to 
learn that the baron may yet have many years 
of usefulness in store for him, to be devoted, 
in the future as in the past, to the welfare of 
suffering humanity. 





War Hotes, 


The Surrender of Strasbourg. 


NEWSPAPER dispatch, September 29th, 
gives the following details relative to 
the surrender of Strasbourg: 

“On Tuesday, at four in the afternoon, 
the joyful sight of a white flag was beheld 
flying from the cathedral. This was speed- 
ily followed by the same welcome token from 
the citadel. Firing instantly ceased. A uni- 
versal cheer rose from one portion of the 








besieging line, and was soon caught up and | 


echoed throughout the entire army. The 
scene which followed was indescribably ex- 
Officers embraced each other, clasping 
hands. The men followed this example, and 
some actually cried with joy. The terms of 
capitulation arranged have already been re- 
ported. Upon entering the city the sight, 
which was impressive and sad at the same 
time, was relieved by the evident joy of the 
citizens at their release from their terrible con- 
dition of suffering and suspense. The com- 
manders of the two forces, Generals Werther 
and Ulrich, met for the first time yesterday, 
after terms of capitulation had been arranged. 
The meeting took place just inside the gate 
on the east side. General Ulrich advanced to 
General Werther, and, with a voice much agi- 
tated, said: ‘I have'yielded to an irresistible 
force when further resistance was only a need- 
less sacrifice of the lives of brave men. Ihave 
the consolation of knowing I have yielded 
to an honorable enemy.’ General Werther, 
much affected, placed both hands on General 
Ulrich’s shoulders, and said: ‘ You fought 
bravely. You will have as much honor from 
the enemy as you can have from your own 
countrymen.’ 

‘* All arms were surrendered except the of- 
ficers’ side-arms. A hasty examination of a por- 
tion of the city shows that it has not suffered as 
much as was supposed. The exterior of the ca- 
thedral appears much injured, but not sufficient- 
ly to prevent its restoration in its original shape. 
Some fine houses in the vicinity of the cathedral 
are burned. Here and there the ruins of build- 
ingsshow the dangers to which the city had been 
exposed. In the vicinity of the cathedral, on 
the east side of the city, the destruction was 
greatest. A singular appearance was presented 
by the inhabitants busily engaged in removing 
straw, bags, rags, mattresses,and every con- 
ceivable means of stopping the unwelcome 
visitors from the windows. These defences 
scattered in the streets gave the appearance of 
a general removal of the inhabitants. The ru- 
ins of the theatre present a dismal appearance. 
Among the buildings destroyed was the fine 
public library. The books were previously 
removed. It does not appear that there had 
been much actual suffering from want of food, 
though the means were husbanded with the 
greatest care. The principal cause of anxiety 
was confinement and the want of good water. 
Several cases of mortality are reported as the 
effect of the bombardment, but I am inclined 
to believe the accounts are exaggerated. One 
family, consisting of a father, two daughters, 
two sons, and an infant, had taken refuge in 
the cellar of their house, when the residence 
was struck bya shell and all was destroyed. 
One old gentleman, a business merchant in 
Strasbourg or many years, informed me that 
his daughter was killed in the street. The 
general feeling of the people is one of great 
thankfulness for the capitulation. Reports that 
are spread charging Ulrich with brutality are 
destitute of foundation. His conduct toward 


citing. 








the citizens was marked with the greatest hu- 
manity and consideration.” ’ 


The Discipline of the French Army. 


There is nothing more common than for a 
defeated army to throw the blame of its disas- 
ters on its generals, or for a nation to take up 
the same ery, and, while praising the courage 
of its troops, to visit with opprobrium those 
whom, if successful, it would have exalted 
with the highest praise. The French have 
carried this practice to its fullest extent. The 
army and nation concur, with scarcely an ex- 
ception, in imputing to the emperor and his 
generals the blame of the recent disasters, 
and, wrapping themselves in a cloak of self- 
deception, ascribe to their rulers faults of 
which they themselves are far from free. 
There are, however, signs which enable im- 
partial observers to draw other conclusions, 
The bitter feelings of the prisoners captured 
by the Prussians, and the mutual recrimina- 
tions of officers and men, draw aside the cur- 
tain which has hitherto screened defects in 
the discipline of the French army. The sol- 
diers, on their side, assert that many of their 
generals were scarecly ever under fire; that 
they thought far more of their own comfort 
than of the welfare of their troops; that, 
avoiding the bivouac, they installed them- 
selves in farm-houses and villages far in rear 
of the position they should have occupied, and 
they were consequently heedless and ignorant 
of the wants of their men. The officers, on 
the other hand, alleged that their men were so 
impregnated with revolutionary ideas supplied 
to them by a licentious press that they had 
become thoroughly insubordinate, and were 
even dangerous to command. Corroborative 
evidence points to the truth of some of these 
statements, which otherwise might have been 
ascribed to the soreness of feeling engendered 
by defeat and disaster. Unprejudiced specta- 
tors have narrated how French regiments be- 
have on the line of march; how the soldiers 
straggle, fall out, and lag behind; how the offi- 
cers ride in front, careless of their men, and 
intent only on securing for themselves good 
quarters and good food. The necessary results 
follow. The stragglers, released from the re- 
straints of discipline, plunder and oppress 
even their own countrymen, and in some in- 
stances, without the excuse of hunger or want, 
sack the baggage of the army, which has been 
left without a sufficient guard. The climax of 
this absence of discipline and of the good feel- 
ing which in a well-regulated army exists be- 
tween all ranks, appears to have been reached 
in the last hours of the terrible battle of Se- 
dan. In that awful time, when the organiza- 
tion of the best troops would have been sub- 

jected to the severest trial, the discipline of 
the French army seems completely to have 
succumbed. Soldiers are said to have fired on 
their officers, and officers who surrendered 
themselves as prisoners were not ashamed to 
curse their men in the presence of their cap- 
tors. 

The King and the Emperor. 


A suspicion that the King of Prussia se- 
riously contemplates restoring the Emperor 
Napoleon to his throne finds more than one 
supporter in the foreign journals, and the 
notion is not without plausible grounds. The 
general instruction to the authorities to treat 
the emperor as a reigning sovereign is, perhaps, 
no more than a necessary consequence of the 
fact that the republic is not yet recognized by 
Germany ; but the magnificence of the resi- 
dence assigned to Napoleon, and the ostenta- 
tious respect which has been shown to him 
since his surrender, are at least remarkable. 
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It is worth noting, moreover, that both the 
king and his minister have, from the first, ex- 
hibited a disposition to raise the emperor in 
the eyes of the French people. Count Bis- 
marck’s phrase, “‘ Sire, I receive you as I would 
my own royal master,” has already become 
historical. ‘The dignified bearing of the fallen 
monarch has more than once been insisted on, 
and King William has even given a kind of 
sanction to the manifestly apocryphal story 
which represents the emperor as having actu- 
ally fought in the ranks on the last day of the 
struggle at Sedan. The notion that the king 
has ever declared that he made war “ not upon 
France, but on the dynasty,” though actually 
repeated in the official circular of the new gov- 
ernment, is certainly erroneous. Indeed, there 
are good reasons why the Prussian king should 
prefer the empire to any form of government 
likely to replace it. A republic, resting, as it 
probably would, on a national defensive force, 
must be far stronger both for defence and 
aggression than a government which, even in 
the face of an invasion, hesitated to place arms 
in the hands of its own people; and an Or- 
leanist king, with M. Thiers for prime minis- 
ter, would inevitably aspire to restore the mil- 
itary prestige of France. For all this, how- 
ever, it is impossible to believe that Prussian 
statesmen could regard the restoration of the 
empire as a feasible project. The Bourbons, it 
is true, were restored by the allied powers, and 
continued to hold the throne of France for fif- 
teen years. But France, in 1815, had been ex- 
hausted by twenty-three years of almost inces- 
sant warfare. The empire has probably still a 
considerable number of adherents. The seven 
millions and a half who recorded their votes in 
its favor in May last are certainly not all con- 
verted to republican views; but the rural 
voters are the least warlike of all classes, and 
the least likely to forgive the miseries brought 
upon the country by the imperial policy. But 
the empire, restored under the patronage of 
King William, could only exist by virtue of the 
presence of the invading army, and no one 
knows better than Count Bismarck that the 
withdrawal of the German troops would be the 
signal for its downfall. 


What Bismarck says. 


Count Bismarck has of late been very com- 
municative to the newspaper correspondents. 
In a conversation he had recently with a corre- 
spondent of the London Standard, the count 
said: ‘*‘ We must have Strasbourg and an im- 
proved frontier,” and he added: “ We will 
fight ten years sooner than not attain this ne- 
cessary security.”” M. Favre, Count Bismarck 
said, had asked whether it would be possible 
to open negotiations for peace on the basis of 
the integrity of the French territory. “I am 
only surprised,” he added, “ that he did not ask 
if Germany would not defray all the expenses of 
the war.’ During the same interview the 
count also spoke of the absence in France of 
any competent authority to treat for peace. 
The count observed, the correspondent says : 

“ When I saw the emperor after his surren- 
dering himself a prisoner, I asked him if he 
was disposed to put forward any request for 
peace. The emperor replied that he was not 
in a position to do so, for he had left a regular 
government in Paris, with the empress at its 
head, It is plain, therefore ” (continued Count 
Bismarck), “‘ that, if France possesses any gov- 
ernment at all, it is still the government of the 
empress as regent, or of the emperor.”” When 
I asked if the flight of the empress and of the 
prince imperial might not be regarded as an 
abdication, he said very positively he could not 
80 construe it. The empress had been forced 
to go by the gentlemen of the pavement, as the 





Corps Législatif had been obliged to suspend 
its sittings ; but the action of the gentlemen of 
the pavement was not legal. They could not 
make a government. The question was, 
Whom does the fleet still obey? Whom does 
the army shut up in Metz still obey? “ Per- 
haps Bazaine still recognizes the emperor. If 
so, and if we choose to let him go to Paris, he 
and his army would be worth considerably 
more than ‘the gentlemen of the pavement and 
the so-called government. We do not wish to 
dictate to France her form of government; we 
have nothing to say to it. That is her affair.” 
I pointed out that it would be extremely diffi- 
cult for the French people at the present mo- 
ment even to employ the means necessary for 
ascertaining the national will. ‘‘ That is their 
lookout,” replied his excellency ; “‘we know 
what we want, and that is enough for us.” 


Prospects of France. 


If we look on the war as a whole, it must 
be owned that the establishment of a republic 
has to a certain extent crippled the action and 
overshadowed the gloomy fortunes of France. 
The provisional government is only a self- 
elected committee, and has a very precarious 
and doubtful title if it affects to speak in the 
name of the country. Whether the Germans 
would really ignore its existence, and refuse to 
treat with it, on the ground that it had no au- 
thority to bind France, is doubtful. Techni- 
cally the objection may be sound; but the ob- 
jection to declining to treat with it, that, if 
they did decline, the Germans would first have 
to invent a French Government of their own 
making, seems still stronger. But this is not 
all. The republic was a surprise to every one. 
It rests on a mere usurpation of authority, and 
its adherents can hardly hope that it will last 
if it is totally unsuccessful. Its existence is 
based for the moment on the theory that a re- 
public is the only form of government that can 
inspire Frenchmen with the necessary ardor to 
drive the invaders off the sacred svil. If it 
fails in doing this, if it has to acknowledge its 
defeat, the reason of its existence may seem to 
be swept away. Paris mzy, therefore, be ex- 
posed to needless suffering, and to the pro- 
longation of the struggle after it has become 
hopeless, because it is in the hands of men 
who, if they give in, will fear to see their fa- 
vorite institutions collapse, and their favorite 
theory disproved. The resistance, too, of the 
rest of France has also been, it may be guessed, 
somewhat paralyzed by the establishment of a 
republic. The provinces of France do not 
wish for a republic, and are, we believe, keenly 
opposed to it. The numerical majority of 
Frenchmen would not improbably see with 
pleasure the restoration of the emperor. The 
provinces do not and will not work heartily for 
a republic, and it is only in the large towns, 
and perhaps in a portion of the army, that 
there is any enthusiasm for it. But, even in 
the large towns, the republic seems in some 
cases unfavorable to a vigorous prosecution of 
the war. 


Napoleon III. 


He is short of stature, but broad and stout. 
In fact, his torso is that of a man of six feet 
high and well-proportioned. His arms are long 
and muscular, the hands bony and strong, but 
his legs are very short—remarkably so from the 
knee down. Riding on horseback, the em- 
peror appears to great advantage; in fact, 
while sitting, he produces the effect of a large- 
sized man. When risen to his feet, however, 
he seems unaccountably short of stature. He 
is well aware of this fact, and is fond, on all 
public occasions, of appearing on horseback. 
His walk is not dignified—he waddles. That 





this may not be too noticeable, his majesty has 
adopted a slow, steady pace, from which he 
seldom departs. His face is rather long, and 
rendered more so from the tuft of beard grown 
upon the chin, and which he twists to a point 
with cire 4 moustache. His mustaches are long 
and likewise twisted to a point, giving to the 
countenance a sharper character. His nose js 
aquiline, and his eyes are small and far apart, 
The countenance has a decided Jewish cast, and 
his enemies say that this is quite a natural re- 
sult. There is, with but rare exceptions, a 
cold, hard, indifferent expression in his eyes— 
which are of a dull, leaden gray —and the 
whole appearance of the man is one to chill 
and repulse the beholder. All this changes, 
however, the moment he smiles. Then he 
seems attractive; the well-shaped mouth as- 
sumes an expression of kindliness which is as 
beautiful in the otherwise unattractive counte- 
nance as is the most clearly-defined and vivid 
rainbow across a storm-darkened horizon, 
There is, in the firm set of the head upon the 
broad and short neck, evidence of strength 
and power ; and in the calmness and quiet of the 
emperor’s manner lies the secret of his infiu- 
ence over more impulsive and less reserved 
natures. 


The Attitude of Russia. 


The Gazette de Moscow says: ‘‘ What is 
now taking place ought to make us consider 
the position in which war would find us. In 
view of ultimate victory on the side of Prus- 
sia, and of the desire of Count von Bismarck 
to extend her frontiers and convert the Baltic 
Sea into a Prussian lake, we may expect him 
to turn his attention to our Baltic provinces, 
which would enable Prussia to acquire im- 
mense naval power. In anticipation of this 
eventuality, every Russian desires to know 
what we are doing to receive the enemy. We 
have too much the habit of waiting until we 
learn by experience, and of not foreseeing the 
future. Thus, after the Crimean War, we 
ecommeneed to fortify only Cronstadt and 
Kertch, forgetting the Prussian frontier, al- 
though it is evident that we cannot count on 
the friendship of Prussia in the future. All 
strategic conditions, and the course of the rail- 
road lines, demonstrate that it is necessary to 
fortify Riga and Kowno—Riga as the seat of 
government of the Baltic provinces, Kowno to 
defend the railroads leading to Lobau or to St. 
Petersburg, and because it is the best place for 
a fortified camp.” 


Chalons, France. 


Chalons is an open town—thatis, not fortified 
—with a promenade planted with two thousand 
elm-trees. It is a great seat of the champagne 
wine-trade. There is one merchant there whe 
holds four million bottles as his ordinary stock. 
His galleries, excavated in the chalk rocks, are 
six miles long, and are traversed with tram- 
ways, through which loaded wagons are driven. 
Verdun is a fortress which many Englishmen 
of the last generation had good cuuse to re- 
member, as it was the place of confinement in 
which they spent eleven years, from 1803, when 
they were unjustly seized by Napoleon on the 
breaking out of war, and kept there until his 
fall in 1814. During the wars of the revolu- 
tion, fifteen girls of Verdun, all under fifteen 
years of age, were sent to the guillotine for 
having danced at a ball given by Prussian offi- 
— The Prussian Debt. 

Prussia possesses the smallest public debt 
of any great power in Europe. The Financier 
remarks that, after all expenses of the war are 
paid, the public debt of Prussia is not likely to 
exceed one hundred million pounds sterling. 
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Part of this amount has been spent upon rail- 
ways and other productive works, so that the 
burden of the debt must fall very lightly upon 
some thirty millions of people. On the other 
hand, at the lowest estimate, the reéstablish- 
ment of peace must find France with a debt of 
six hundred million pounds sterling, and an 
annual charge of over twenty million pounds 
perannum. This burden falls upon a popula- 
tion of something over thirty-eight millions. 
While the Prussian debt, therefore, amounts 
to between three and four pounds per head, 
that of France is about sixteen pounds per 
bead. The annual charge in the former case 
cannot be above three shillings per head, while 
in the latter it is as much as ten shillings and 
eight pence per head. In these very important 
points Germany has greatly the advantage of 
France. 


Opinions of the Emperor. 


The Belgian correspondent of the Cologne 
Gazette says he learns from private letters that 
the Emperor Napoleon, when in Namur, ex- 
pressed himself, to a friendly diplomatist who 
visited him, in very bitter terms respecting the 
incapability of his generals, and the want of 
consideration which they had manifested tow- 
ard himself. The bravery of the French sol- 
diers he highly commended, but he consid- 
ered that they were not sufficiently disciplined 
to cope with the Germans. ‘I render,’’ he 
said, “all homage to the discipline and bravery 
of the Prussian troops. Their discipline is 
always good, and is only surpassed by their 
courage. Nothing can resist them, and they 
will enter Paris, which could not defend itself 
against them.”” The same correspondent says 
that at the last moment, in the battle of Sedan, 
the emperor attempted to gather round him a 
troop with which to attack the Bavarians, who 
fought opposite him, but the German fire was 
so persistent that this was found to be impos- 
sible. After the battle the French army was 
so embittered against the emperor that the sol- 
diers refused to hear any one even talk of him, 
and the officers manifested not the smallest 
curiosity to learn what had been his fate. 


The French Captives. 


One word about the French prisoners, of 
whom I saw several thousand. Their appear- 
ance was not prepossessing, and in physique 
they are much inferior tothe Prussians. There 
was, furthermore, a lack of every thing like in- 
terest in their faces, but rather an expression 
that captivity was a thing to be rejoiced over 
in place of being lamented. On one occasion 
I had an opportunity of observing some eight 
hundred drawn up at a station, in a line three 
deep, with some hundred or more Prussians 
standing guard, front and rear. My position 
at the car window, above their heads, gave me 
an opportunity of running a line of level by 
the eye, and, out of the whole number of the 
French, not more than three individuals 
equalled the average height of the Prussians 
on guard. I was told, too, that a very large 
proportion of the French were unable to sign 
their names to receipts for supplies, and that 
many sold their medals and decorations for 
spirits or tobacco. The appearance of the 
French officers—prisoners—was, however, esa 
general thing, very gallant and officer-like. 


M. J. Piétri, who signs himself private sec- 
retary to the Emperor Napoleon, writes to the 
papers from Wilhelmshéhe to deny various ru- 
mors about the emperor. He denies that the 
emperor diverted every year from the war 
budget two million pounds to supply the ex- 
travagant expenditure of the civil list. He 





hundred thousand pounds in Dutch railway 
shares, and affirms that he has not a centime 
invested in foreign funds. The London Zimes 
states that, unless it is misinformed, the em- 
peror will leave his place of German captivity 
at the end of the war almost as poor a man as 
when he entered France in 1848. The empe- 
ror is said to be preparing a manifesto to the 
French people. 


It has been officially announced that the 
French blockade of the North Sea ports of 
Germany has been raised. The buoys and 
beacons will not, however, for the present be 
reéstablished. The torpedoes will also remain 
down, with the other obstructions which had 
been placed in the way of the enemy’s fleet. 


The treasures of the Louvre have been re- 
moved from Paris to a place of safety, the 
whereabouts of which has been kept secret. 





Miscellany. 


The Horrors of War. 

— policy of arming whole nations, what- 

ever its merits, has, it is clear, one enor- 
mous drawback. It may, and in the end we 
believe will, make wars more rare, but, when 
they occur, it will enormously increase their 
resulting horrors. So vast are the numbers 
which it compels generals to handle, so direct 
is the tendency arising out of those masses for 
battles to become “ pounding-matches ’’—tac- 
tics on the field being actually impeded, as at 
Rezonville, by want of space—that the care of 
the wounded transcends any possible organiza- 
tion, and to be wounded means for the majority 
to die in lingering pain or under the sharp tor- 
ture of thirst. Supposing, for example, what 
is extremely probable, that after Gravelotte 
and Rezonville fhere were fifty thousand 
wounded on the ground around, what number 
of surgeons and attendants must ar army carry 
to give them any thing like effective aid and 
transport them off the field, where, be it re- 
membered, they cannot lie among the dead 
without dying from the effects of pestilence? 
The work must be done at once, within twenty- 
four hours, or thousands will expire of exhaus- 
tion and of thirst—that most terrible of all 
tortures to the sick—and done by one army 
only, for the other has retreated off the field. 
We believe that we do not overstate the case 
when we say that five hundred surgeons and 
ten thousand men would not be too many for 
the work ; or, to put it in another way, the 
removal of such a mass of wounded would be 
twice or thrice as difficult as that of two corps 
@armée of the usual strength. No army pos- 
sesses a medical organization of this magni- 
tude, or could possess one without an addition 
to its impedimenta which generals would find 
unendurable, as endangering the very safety 


| of their armies and the countries they defend. 


No hospitals, however extensive, could contain 
such crowds, and no army is yet in a position 
to furnish sufficient attendants, means of con- 
veyance, appliances, or return transport to the 
cities selected as the depots for wounded. As 
to appliances, a single statement in a Birming- 
ham paper reveals an abyss of misery. Bir- 
mingham, Sheffield, and, therefore, doubtless 
London, have been literally stripped of sur- 
gical instruments, till there is not in Sheffield 
a pair of artery-forceps, and the trade “ cannot 
be suddenly expanded.”” The Prussian organ- 
ization is believed to be the best in the world, 
but it is strained till the king is compelled to 
ask leave for his wounded to pass through 
neutral territory, till the dead lie unburied for 


also denies that the emperor has invested four | days, till correspondent after correspondent 





hints that “‘the wounded must be regarded as 
the dead.’? Nor is the immense increase in 
the area of bodily suffering the only evil, con- 
sequence of the arming of entire uations. The 
area of suffering of another kind is equally en- 
larged. Formerly, when an army of sixty 
thousand men was a great one, it was possible, 
if their leaders had motives for leniency, to 
carry food for them, to abstain from requisi- 
tions, or to confine requisitions to a compara- 
tively limited area. Now, when an army may 
number a quarter of a million, whole provinces 
must be plundered to keepitfed. It is next to 
impossible to carry provisions with it, and, if 
it were possible, the burden, in a military 
sense, of such vast trains of carts would be 
unendurable to the generals. It would take 
eight hundred carts a day merely to carry eat- 
ables for such an army, and the trains would, 
in the end, be more burdensome than the army 
itself. The army, therefore, rays out cavalry, 
who, partly by menace, partly by bribery, 
partly by a regulated form of pillage, bring in 
to the centre all that the country can supply, 
and in this instance “‘the country” covers 
whole departments. At least ten departments 
of France are at this moment under foreign 
requisition so searching and severe that the 
unhappy peasantry are deprived not only of all 
they own, their cattle, their crops, their carts, 
and their horses, but of all the stores upon 
which they must rely for their own food. In 
Alsace whole villages are reported to be perish- 
ing of hunger, and in all the ten departments 
stripped by the uhlans the visitation is equiva- 
lent to a corvée, for the peasants are impressed 
to drive the carts, and a murrain which kills 
all the horses, and a plague which kills all the 
cattle, and a blight which destroys all the 
crops, all occurring at once and together. The 
Germans do what they can to make the inflic- 
tion lighter, by paying for ull they take, but 
men and women cannot eat paper promises, or 
even silver; all roads are barred, and the little 
the poor folk can bury—never having expect- 
ed invasion—will scarcely keep the children 
alive. The exactions of the army on the de- 
fensive, though of course not so humiliating, 
and obeyed with more readiness, are often 
nearly as great, and, in this case, owing to the 
break-down of the French commissariat, are 
exceptional. Itis one of the horrible paradoxes 
of war that, when troops run short, the stern- 
est requisitions are mercies to the people who 
supply ; for, if unfed, the troops would feed 
themselves, discipline would disappear, and 
the country people would be in the position 
of the inhabitants of a city taken by storm. 


Dickens at Forty Years. 


A well-dressed, gentlemanly man, spare in 
person, hardly above middle height, rapid in 
movement, rather slow of speech, looking you 
full in the face during conversation, grave, un- 
demonstrative, low-voiced, and apparently as 
far removed from the humorous as the most 
stolid Scotchman. 

In his own house Mr. Dickens was at that 
time apparently the happiest of men, and he 
was certainly the most genial of hosts. I 
never saw a happier family in England or 
America. Every thing was well ordered. The 
dinner was capitally served. The host said 
grace before the meal. At his own table Dick- 
ens was the best of talkers. Noman ever told 
a better story. He had that genial, hearty 
laugh which Montaigne says never comes from 
a bad heart. Of his children, down to the 
baby, he was excessively fond, holding them 
on his knees, toasting the elder in wine, and 
giving himself to their humors with delightful 
abandon. 

At that date the persona! habits of Dickens 
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were those of the average English gentleman. 
He was abstinent from breakfast to half an 
hour before dinner. This was his working time. 
He told me that four hours at his desk and 
four hours afield—on foot or on horseback, rarely 
in a carriage—was the rule of his working life. 
He took brandy and seltzer before dinner, 
drank, as everybody drinks in England, sherry 
with his meats and port at dessert ; sat long at 
table; enjoyed his cigar; spent an hour, per- 
haps, in the drawing-room at the conclusion of 
the evening—and then retiring to his study 
read, smoked, and sipped brandy-and-water 
till his bedtime at midnight. 

Later in life, since the unfortunate separa- 
tion from his wife, and particularly during the 
last years of his residence at Gad’s Hill, his 
habits became more confirmed. He drank 
more often. His liquors were of the choicest 
kind. Wines of rarest vintage were stored in 
his cellars. Highly-spicea beverages came to 
be liked, and he was vain of his skill in com- 
pounding them. The “cider-cup of Gad’s 
Hill”? —a drink composed of cider, limes, 
brandy, pineapple, toasted apples, lemon-peel, 
and sugar—became famous as a specialty of 
the place. A friend of mine who spent a day 
and night at Gad’s Hill last year, a gentleman 
to whom Dickens felt under great personal obli- 
gations, and for whom he may therefore have 
emphasized his hospitality, describes the visit 
as a continued bibulous festivity from noon till 
midnight. There was the cider-cup on arriv- 
ing at half-past twelve Pp. m., sports in the open 
air till two, when came brandy-and-water—a 
long walk through the open fields till six, when 
curagoa with other digueurs were served—dress, 
dinner from seven till ten, with every variety 
of wines—coffee and cigars, and then pure 
spirits, or various compounds of spirits, until 
bedtime. 

If any one infers from what I have written 
that Charles Dickens was an intemperate man, 
in the usual acceptation of the word, whether 
in this country or England, he mistakes my 
meaning. Dickens was never drunk. His 
intellect was never obfuscated by excess. But 
he “ enjoyed life.” He lived, indeed, too fast. 
This he himself felt, and hence his long walks 
of from six to ten miles a day, to counteract 
the effects of indulgence. For the last twelve 
months of his life he had been increasing in 
stoutness. He noticed this, and, fearing what 
it portended, increased his hours of exercise. It 
would have been better had he begun at the 
other end.—J. S. Dodge. 


” 


Cats in Antiquity. 


The following curious particulars about this 
domestic animal are from a work, just out, by 
M. de Champfleury, entitled “ Les Chats.” 
There is no mention of the cat, as a domestic 
animal, in the Bible. According to our author, 
the word tsyim, met with in the prophets, 
rather means “ jackals.”” Nor does the aié/- 
ouros of the Greeks seem to have been domes- 
ticated until a comparatively recent period. 
Pliny speaks a good deal of the felis, and Pal- 
ladius, a later writer on agriculture, mentions 
the catus as an animal of some use in catching 
mice in garrets. Hence M. de Blainville con- 
cludes that the cat was only domesticated 
among the Romans about that period. With 
the Egyptians it was otherwise; they even 
seem to have had various species of this ani- 
mal, three of which still exist in Africa. 
Nevertheless, it is found depicted on such 
monuments as are contemporary with the Pyr- 
amids, so that we may conclude it was not 
domesticated in Egypt until the year 1688 s. c. 
or thereabout, that being the oldest date dedu- 
cible from the “ Funeral Ritual,” where the cat 
is sometimes seen represented under the arm- 








chair of the mistress of the house, an honor it 
shares with dogs and monkeys. Its rarity and 
usefulness probably soon caused it to be ad- 
mitted among the number of sacred animals, 
in order to favor the preservation of the breed. 
It seems to have been used in the chase, there 
being pictures extant in which cats are seen to 
spring from boats into the marshes of the Nile 
to fetch the wild-ducks killed by their masters. 
In a painting found in a Theban tomb puss is 
represented standing on her hind-legs, like a 
little dog, and resting her fore-paws on the 
knees of a man who is about to throw the 
crooked stick called shdot, resembling the Aus- 
tralian boomerang, for the purpose of killing 
some game. 
Adieu. 


Shall you not love me, sweet, 
With rich soft hair and fair, 

As we sit with the sands at our feet, 
And breathe the glad salt air? 


You look in my face and laugh, 
With your little light laugh and sweet ; 
Ah! you smile for the worthless chaff 
When you have stolen the wheat. 


You smile for our old young days, 

And cry, with a laugh, “‘ Forget.” 
Forget you our love’s delays 

With my kiss on your cheek still wet? 
Shall your heart not utter a sigh, 

Nor the blood thereof quicken its pace ? 
*Tis hard as the glance of your eye, 

And cold as your marble face. 


Yet bend low your head, sweet fair, 
Let me kiss the small veins and blue, 
Let my hot lips burn thine eyes and hair, 
As they bid forever “* Adieu.” 
Chinese Magicians. 

“The Chinese magicigns,’’ says Astley, 
“though they have never seen the person 
who consults them, tell his name, and all the 
circumstances of his family, in what manner 
his house is situated, how many children he 
has, their names and age, with a hundred 
other particulars, which may be naturally 
enough supposed known to the demons, and 
are strangely surprising to weak and credulous 
minds among the vulgar. 
jurors, after invoking the demons, cause the 
figures of the chief of their sect, and of their 
idols, to appear in the air. Formerly they could 
make a pencil write of itself, without anybody 
touching it, upon paper or sand, the answers to 
questions.”” What is the meaning of the word 
** formerly’ in this sentence? Does it mean 
that the Chinese conjurers have lost the trick ? 
—that some accident has occurred in that trans- 
mission of professional secrets, which probably 


Some of these con- 


exists among them, as it exists among the con- 
juring families of Afghanistan ? 


Round the World. 


We start from New York and circumnavi- 
gate the globe in our imagination thus: To 
Buffalo or Cleveland, 423 or 625 miles by rail, 
in seventeen hours; thence to Chicago, 538 or 
355 miles, in twenty-one hours; 
Omaha, 490 miles, in twenty-three hours; 
thence to San Francisco, 1,950 miles, in ninety- 
three hours; thence to Yokohama, 4,714 miles, 
thence to Hong-Kong, 
to Caleutta, 


thence to Bom- 


thence to 


in twenty-one days; 
1,670 miles, in six days; thene 
8,500 miles, in fourteen days; 
bay, 1,219 miles, in two days ; 
3,600 miles, in twelve days; thence to Alexan- 
dria, 100 miles, in five hours; thence to Mar- 
seilles, 1,800 miles, in six days; thence to 


thence to Cairo, 


Havre, via Paris and Rouen, 575 miles, in thirty 
hours; thence to New York—home again— 


3,150 miles —in nine days—thus swinging 


round the circle, 23,739 miles, in seventy-seven 
days and twenty-one hours, steady travel! 
Infallibility. 

A German paper gives a list of the Roman 
Catholic bishops who voted against the dogms 
of infallibility in the Ccumenical Coungil, 
These are divided into two classes—those who 
voted against the new dogma unconditionally 
(non placet), eighty-eight in number, and those 
whose votes were conditional | place j ‘ata mo- 
dum), numbering sixty-one. The bishops from 
North America, in the former class, were the 

Archbishop Connolly, of Halifax; 
Bishop Rogers, of Chatham ; Bishop Domenee, 
of Pittsburg; Bishop Fitzgerald, of Little 
Rock ; Bishop McQuaid, of Rochester; Areb- 
bishop Kerdrik, of St. Louis; and Bishop 
Bourget, of Montreal. Among those who gave 
a conditional adhesion to the dogma, were: 
Archbishop Blanchet, of Oregon ; Archbishop 
McCloskey, of New York ; Bishop Demers, of 
Vancouver Island ; Bishop Amal, of Monterey; 
and Bishop Verot, of Savannah. 


following: 


A Talking-Machine. 


In London there is now on exhibition g 
talking-machine, which by mechanical appli- 
ances is made to give forth utterances resem- 
bling those of a human being. It is the in- 
vention of Professor Faber, of Vienna, and 
has been constructed and patented by him, 
and is certainly a wonderful specimen of hu- 
man ingenuity. The machine illustrates a 
much-neglected science of acoustics. More- 
over, itis highly interesting as showing how 
far ingenuity may go. The machine has 4 
mouth, with tongue and lips, which are set in 
motion by a mechanical apparatus which sets 
free a portion of air from a large bellows, and 
so controls it as to produce the sound required, 
It pronounced with great clearness every letter 
of the alphabet, many words and a few sen- 
tences perfectly ; not merely set words, but any 
words the audience chose to name. It also 
laughed, and uttered other cries expressive of 
human passions, to the astonishment, appar- 
ently, of every one who heard it. 





A Mental Calculator. 

John Alexander, post-runner between Nairn 
and Cawdor, in Scotland, is said to be an ex- 
traordinary mental calculator. He has given 
the correct answers to questions such as the 
following in less than a minute: ‘* Two chests 
tea, each 80 Ib., at 3s. 6$d.; 12 bars brown 
soap, each 34 lb., at 4¢d.; 17 bars white soap, 
each 4 Ib., at 54d; three bags sago, each 27 Ib., 
at 44d.; and seven bags barley, each 19 lb., at 
1id.”” He was asked how many letters there 
would be ina year’s file of a daily newspaper 
of eight pages, each seven columns, each 190 
lines, each forty-two letters? The answer, 
139,873,440, was given in a few seconds. 


Charlotte Bronte on Marriage. 

In Charlotte Bronté’s recently-published 
letters, she thus expresses her views r¢ garding 
marriage : “‘ Do not be over-persuaded to mar- 
ry a man you can never respect—I do not say 
love ; because, I think, if you can respect a per 
sqp before marriage, moderate love, at least, 
and, as to intense passion, I 
In 


will come after ; 
am econvineed that is no desirable feeling. 
the first place, it seldom or never meets with 
a requital ; and, in the second place, if it did, 
the feeling would be only temporary ; it would 
last the honeymoon, and then, perhaps, givé 
place to disgust. Certainly, this would be the 
case on the man’s part ; and on the womans 
God help her if she is left to love passionately 
and alone.”’ 
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Varieties. 


FTNOUCHING and amusing hospital stories 
iy begin to be current; for instance, a Prus- 
ian and a Frenchman find themselves opposite 

to each other; both fire, and both are wounded. 

Presently they find themselves in two adjoining 
yeds of an ambulance: the Frenchman was of 

Lorraine, and spoke a littleGerman. Of course, 

talking soon commenced, and in an hour or 

two they were fast friends, and began planning 
the most amicable arrangements for—‘“‘ after 
the war.’ ‘Ah!’ said the German, “if you 
knew what a fine grocery I have at Lidelberg! 

If you do not promise to come and spend a 

month with me when the campaign is over, I 

shall not believe in your friendship.” ‘* No, 

no.” was the reply; “that cannot be till you 
have tasted the nice little Moselle wine that we 
make at home.”’ 





An English chemist has been experiment- 
ing for the purpose of ascertaining how much 
of various kinds of food must be eaten in order 
to make one pound of flesh. He comes to the 
conclusion that it requires twenty-five pounds 
of milk, one hundred of turnips, fifty of pota- 
toes, fifty of carrots, nine of oatmeal, seven and 
a half of barley-meal, and three and a half of 
peas or beans. 


M. Bauer, of Paris, has taken a patent for 
the manufacture of steel printing-types. The 
inventor says that, with a single machine and 
steam to the extent of one nominal horse- 
power, he can produce thirty-five thousand 
types in twelve hours, and that, while the faces 
are far more perfect and more durable, the 
types themselves are cheaper than those in gen- 
eral use. 


The highest-situated mine 1n the world is 
the silver-mine of Potosi, in the mountain- 
range of the Andes of Peru, which is worked 
at an altitude of eleven thousand three hun- 
dred feet above the level of the sea. The 
deepest is a salt-mine in Westphalia (Neu- 
salzwerk), situated at a depth of two thousand 
feet beneath the sea-level. 


The following nonsensical rhyme is dedi- 
eated to the poet who was unable to find a 
rhyme for Sydenham : 

“There was a young Hebrew at Sydenham 

Betrayed into eating forbidden ham, 
For some wretch in the guise 
Of cold chicken pies 

Had—most unjuetifiably—hidden ham.”’ 


A Western editor accuses another of having 
stolen his report at a meeting, which was rec- 
ognized by certain ear-marks. The retort cour- 
teous is, that the first editor “‘should tie his 
ears over the top of his head while writing, to 
keep them out of the ink-bottle.” 

History repeats itself. Thon was captured 
by the Greeks a great many years ago. Two 
weeks since, a delegation of three officers of 
the Grecian army arrived at Ilion, New York, 
to inspect and receive a large quantity of Rem- 
ington rifles, which have been purchased by 
the King of Greece. 


Three Chinamen have been admitted to the 
Congregational Church in Oakland, California. 
This is said to be the first case in which Chi- 
hese converts have been received into full fel- 
lowship with any American church. They had 


first been taught in the Sabbath-school. 


An English life-insurance company has paid 
the insurance for the death of a man one hun- 
dred and three years old, who took out his 
policy in 1799. It is said to be the first instance 
in which an insurance has ever been paid on 
the life of a centenarian. 


_ Asplendid diamond was recently discovered 
in the Cape Colony, and consigned to Messrs. 
Moserthal & Co., London. On being cut, it 
was found to be of the finest water, and in all 
8 (np wee It weighs about half an ounce, 
and is called the ‘* Star of South Africa.” 


« + Parisian wit, meeting a friend, remarks : 
‘What beautiful shoes! Where did you get 
them? How much did you pay for them?” 

Fifteen franes.”” ‘ Fifteen francs! That’s 
very cheap, considering how much calf there 


is in them. 


As showing the sleepless energy with which 





the Prussian war has been carried on, it may 
be stated that King William did not take his 
first Nap until after the capitulation of the 
French army. 


What reason have we to suppose that beer 
was made in the ark? The kangaroo was seen 
to go in with hops, and the bear was always 
bruin. 


Lady: “ Before I engage you, I should like 
to know what your religionis?””? Cook: ‘Oh, 
ma’am, I always feels it my duty to be of the 
same religion as the family I’m in.” 


The Grand-duchess of Baden has requested 
all the ladies who offer themselves as hospital 
nurses to come in plain dresses, with caps, and 
without curls and chignons. 


The Earl of Shaftesbury says, that “if His 
Holiness the Pope had a wife, she would not 
allow him for an hour to remain in the belief 
that he was infallible.”’ 


Orville Grant, of Chicago, is said to resem- 
ble his brother, the President, so closely, that 
strangers accost him in the streets. 


Practical communism—to be willing to di- 
vide with any man who has more than you 
have. 


First Cockney: ‘I say, what sort of a ’ouse 
will do for a fowl ’ouse?’? Second Cockney : 
** Lor’ bless yer, henny ’ouse.”’ 


Daniel is said to have been almost the only 
person who was not spoiled by being lion- 
ized. 


Somebody says, that let the Celestials get 
our American way of doing business, and there 
will be plenty of China Astors among us. 


A thief, who lately broke open a grocer’s 
warehouse, excused himself on the plea that 
he only went to take tea. 


A crusty old bachelor says he thinks it is 
woman, and not her wrongs, that ought to be 
redressed. 

The French people go into ecstasies over 
the waltzes of Strauss, but they are not so fond 
of Prussian marchés. 

Exclusive picnics of woman’s-rights ladies 
are popular in Wisconsin. Not a man is allowed 
to be of the party. 

Pleading at the bar—begging for a drink. 





ANNOUNCEMENT. 


In the ensuing number of AprLetons’ JOURNAL 
will appear the first ot a series of illustrated papers, 
under the general title of 


PICTURESQUE AMERICA. 


The Publishers, some months since, sent Mr. 
Harry Fenn, one of our most accomplished draughts- 
men, on a tour through the Southern States, prelimi- 
nary to similar expeditions to other parts of the country, 
for the purpose of securing the freshest and most effec- 
tive delineations of American scenery obtainable. Mr. 
Fenn ascended the St. John’s and Ocklawaha Rivers, 
Florida; traversed Georgia, the Carolinas, Eastern 
Tennessee, and Virginia, and returned with his port- 
folio filled with a series of very striking and beautiful 
sketches. Mr. Fenn has since made numerous draw- 
ings of Northern localities, which will afford, in con- 
nection with his Southern sketches, an opportunity of 
presenting the most varied, striking, and interesting 
series of picturesque views of American localities yet 
produced. These drawings are in the hands of our 
best engravers, and will be accompanied by suitable 
letter-press. They will appear at frequent intervals. 
This series of illustrated papers has been obtained at 
great cost, in the confident expectation that the interest 
and value they will give to the pages of APPLETONS’ 
Jovurnat will be appreciated by its readers. 








Che Hlusewm. 


HE most remarkable fact relating to the 
geological period known as the Upper 


Oolitic is the appearance of the first bird. In 

the quarries of lithographic stone at Solenhofen 
the remains of a bird with feet and feathers, 
but without a head, have been found, which is 
usually designated as the Bird of Solenhofen. 
Another reptile, allied to the pterodactyle, 
known as the ramphorhynchus, lived in this 
epoch. The small illustration is a restoration 
of this creature, of about one-quarter the nat- 
ural size. The imprints which this curious an- 
imal has left upon the sandstone of the period 
indicate at once the impression of its feet and 
the linear furrow left by its tail. Like the 
pterodactyle, the ramphorhynchus, which was 
about the size of a crow, could not precisely 
fly, but, aided by the natural parachute formed 
by the membrane connecting the fingers with 
the body, it could throw itself from a height 
upon its prey. The footprints in the soil are 
those which always accompany the remains cf 
the ramphorhynchus in the oolitic rocks, and 
they show the imprints at once of the anterior 
and posterior feet and the tail. 

Our ideal landscape of this period shows 
tree-ferns as the predominant vegetation. A 
coral islet rises out of the sea, having somewhat 
the form of the atolls of Oceanica. These for- 
mations, which were more particularly de- 
scribed in our last geological article, assumed 
great importance in this period. The ram- 
phorhynchus, already described, ard the Bird 
of Solenhofen, are included among the animals. 

The rocks of the Upper Oolite are the Kim- 
eridge clay, the Portlund stone, and the Purbeck 
beds. The Kimeridge clay takes its name from 
Kimeridge, Dorsetshire, England, where it is 
well developed. It is composed of numerous 
blue or yellow argillaceous beds, which pass 
into the state of clay and bituminous schists, 
sometimes forming an impure coal. The Port- 
land stone is quarried in the isle of Portland 
and in the cliffs of the isle of Purbeck, in Dor- 
setshire, whence came the Purbeck marble, 
formerly much used in old English cathedrals. 
In France, Portland beds are found near Bou- 
logne. The story told of the remarkable isle 
of Portland is an epitome of the revolutions 
the surface of the earth has undergone, and is 
so interesting that we transcribe it here: 

‘* The isle, or rather peninsula of Portland, 
off the Dorsetshire coast, rises considerably 
above the sea-level, presenting on the side of 
the port a bold line of cliffs, connected with 
the main-land by the Chesil bank, an extraor- 
dinary formation, consisting of shingle and 
pebbles loosely piled on the blue Kimeridge 
clay, and stretching ten miles westward along 
the coast. The quarries are chiefly situated in 
the northerly part of the island. The beds 
which form the upper part of the Portland 
stone are of a dark-yellowish color; they are 
burned in the neighborhood for lime. The 
next bed is of a whiter and more lively color. 
it is the stone of which the portico of St. 
Paul’s and many of the houses of London 
built in Queen Anne’s time were constructed. 
The building-stone contains fossils exclusively 
marine. Upon this bank rests a bed of lime- 
stone formed in lacustrine waters. Finally, 
upon this bed rests another of a dark-bluish sub- 
stance, which consists of very well-preserved 
vegetable earth or humus, quite analogous to our 
vegetable soil, of the thickness of from fifteen 
to eighteen inches, and of a blackish color; it 
contains a strong proportion of carbonaceo“s 
earth; it abounds in the silicified remains of 
conifers and other plants, analogous to the 
Zamia and Cycas; this soil is known as the 
‘ dirt-bed.’ The trunks of great numbers of 
silicified trees and tropical plants are found 
here erect, their roots fixed in the soil, 
{ and of species differing from any of our 
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forest-trees. ‘The ruins 

of a forest upon the ruins ——— = = op lige the bitter 
ofa sea,’ says Esquiros, ‘ the ee talk the ocean, but in 
trunks of these trees were ‘he fresh waters of a lake 
petrified while still growing. formed at the mouth of 
The region now occupied by —— great river.’ Time 
the narrow channel and its a =, however; ap 
environs had been at first a 4 —— soil, brought from 
sea, in whose bed the oolitic ee a by the rolling 
deposits which now ‘form oni — "~ “a mud 
the Portland stone accu- th me poy me 0: finally, 
mulated ; the bed ofthe sea Fe ore Fegion was ¢q- 
gradually rose and emerged — - Arsmtg - = grand 
from the waves. Upon the saa stg’ 0 rit _ 5 Some 
land thus rescued from the = ain the Seti 
deep, plants began to grow ; isle of Portland wee 
they now constitute, with secede at ht was again 
their ruins, the soil of the The Upper Oolitic Peri 
dirt-bed. This soil, with completes the vubdivadies 
its forest of trees, was af- of the Jurassic era which 


terward plunged again into Ramphorhynchus restored. One-quarter natural size. began with the Liassic 
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